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For the Companion. | 


MY MODERN GRANDDAUGHTER. 


I am an old lady,—no matter how old,—but 
not infirm; and I am also old-fashioned enough 
to prefer the old manners to the new. I never 
lean against the back of my chair, nor appear at 
the breakfast-table in my wrapper, and no one, 
except m, maid, ever sees my curl-papers. I was 
‘brought up” not to take my ease in public. 

But my granddaughter Ethel is very different. 
She says, ‘Oh, let’s be comfortable, grandma!” 
She has “given up”—actually given up—wearing 
corsets. 

“They’re not hygienic, grandma.” ‘Hygienic” 
to a woman of my age, who never had a head- , 
ache! 

‘What kind of a figure do you expect to 
have ?” I asked, severely. 

“Grandma,” she answered, shaking her 
pretty head,—it zs pretty,—“‘my waist meas- 
ures just three inches less than the Venus de 
Meilici’s.” 

“Then all I can say is, that Miss de 
Medici would have been considered a very 
‘dumpy’ young woman in my day,” I an- 
swered. 

Ethel laughed. Times are sadly changed. 
The modern young girl laughs at her grand- 
mother, and does many other curious 
things. She learns curious things at school, 
too. One day she rushed home from school, 
her curls all flying in the breeze. 

“Grandma,” she cried, “I’ve learned 
something wonderful to-day! If you should 
cut your brachial artery”— 

“But I don’t intend to cut my brachial 
artery at my time of life,” said I, with some 
dignity. 

“But if you should, grandma, I could 
stop the flow of blood instantly, and save 
your life. See here!” and before I knew 
what the child was doing, she had my arm 
all tied up in a knotted handkerchief, with a 
broom-stick twisted through one end so 
tight that I thought she would amputate it 
on the spot. That is a very strange sort of 
knowledge to give a young girl. It don’t 
seem ladylike. 

Then, too, she has such perfect self-re- 
liance!' Why, my granddaughter, Ethel 
Starr Raymond, sits down sometimes and 
looks into my eyes with such a level gaze, 
and talks to me with such entire reliance 
on the accuracy of her own views, that I 
might be the school-girl and she the old 
lady, for all the deference she pays to my 
views. Moreover, something that happened 
recently gives the child a great advantage 
over me; and as sure as I say, “Ethel, do 
be a little more feminine!” she has a roguish 
gleam in her brown eyes, and is sure to say : 

“But, grandma, if I must be so soft and 
feminine, what will you do if the ‘man-in- 
the-moon’ comes down again ?” 

I suppose I must tell the whole story. 

I have been a great traveller in my day— 
north, south, east and west. I haven’t been 
to Africa yet, but there’s no telling but that I yet 
may round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Last autumn, when Ethel took a bad cold, 
which gradually developed into bronchitis, I 
thought nothing of packing up and starting off 
for California with her. We stopped at a beauti- 
ful little town, situated in a valley not far from 
San Francisco Bay, with the soft hills of the Coast 
Range all around us, and, taking a furnished 
house, settled down comfortably for the winter. 

Now I have spent a great deal of time in my 
life looking for somebody. It is a Man. No 
matter how inconvenient it might be, neither heat 


nor cold, late hours nor early, company nor lack | 


of company, could ever induce me to neglect the 
time-honored custom of looking for “that man” 
who hides under beds, shuts himself up in closets, 
folds himself up behind doors, or doubles up in 
dark corners, for the sole purpose of robbing and 
scaring peaceful and unprotected women. 

Tf all the precious hours that good women are 
forced to spend in this pursuit could be added up, 
turned into dollars, and put out at interest, I am 
sure they would pay the national debt, with some- 
thing left over to put in the bank. 


Well, the house we took for our California win- | and unpinned my hair—it is my own hair, too— 


All around the front and sides were wide veran- 
das, shaded by great acacia and evergreen trees; 
then the original house had various additions, 
wings and Ls up one step, or down two, or at- 
tached by long, narrow halls, full of dim outlines, 
that a lively fancy could easily turn into the 
shadow of a man. 

A stray black cat, which no persuasion in the 
way of sticks and stones could induce to retire, 
furnished many a nightly alarm, and caused a 
more thorough nightly search. 

My maid slept on the same floor with us, but 
the other servants, who, after the fashion of the 
country, were both moon-eyed Chinese, roomed 
in asmall detached house at the end of a large, 
neglected garden, beautiful with feathery locust- 
trees, fan palms, great rose-bushes, one or two 








| orange-trees, and beds of brilliant flowers, which 
| grew with the wild luxuriance of a semi-tropical 
climate. 

The garden was full of fragrant charms—and 
full of hiding-places. I never dared even look 
into it after dark. 

In the evenings—it was now April—Ethel and I 
usually sat on the upper veranda, and there spent 
the hours, drinking in the soft, delicious air, and 
feasting our eyes, if it was moonlight, on the 
| lovely landscape, the valley clad in the tender 
| green of early spring. The rounded, waving out- 
| line of the Coast Range was lighted up off in the 
western foot hills by the twinkling lights of a 

great turreted, pinnacled structure that looked 

like some beautiful castle, transported from a for- 

| eign land, but was, alas! only an asylum for the 

| insane. 

| One night, about ten o’clock, when the early 
moon had already gone to sleep, and a soft dark- 
ness covered valley and hill, we went reluctantly 
to our rooms to prepare for the night’s rest. It 

was so pleasant that it gave a guilty sense of wast- 
ing time to spend it in sleep. 

| I had just put on my soft flannel dressing-sack, 





ter was an old-fashioned, rambling house that had | ready for Ellen, my maid, to brush it out, when 


been “brought around the Horn in ’49” in pieces, 
and was full of hiding-places. 





| Ethel, with a light rap, opened the door, and 
stood there for a moment, framed in the dark 





wood-work, with the dusky hall for a background, | 
looking ‘‘pretty as a picture.” 

She had put on a long white cashmere wrapper, 
let down her bright auburn hair, which fell in 
curling masses to her waist, and floated around 
her head like an aureola. A wax taper, held high 
up in the air, threw a bright light on the blooming 
face, the saucy nose, a little turned up, and the 
rosy mouth; the graceful folds of the cashmere 
concealed the fact that she has “no figure to speak 
of,” and altogether she looked so cunning that my 
heart warmed toward her, trying as are some of 
her ways. 

“Come, grandma!’’ said she, gaily. ‘We 
haven’t looked for the ‘man-in-the-moon’ yet.” 

This is a sportive name she used to denote her 
cheerful scepticism on the subject of my fears. 





THERE HE WAS! 
She isn’t afraid of anything. It don’t look well 
for a girl to be so courageous. In my time girls 
were afraid of everything, even a mouse; nowa- 
days they dissect mice. 

I caught up the poker, and Ethel seized a lawn- 
tennis racquet that had been laid aside for repairs ; 
Ellen, my maid, brought up the rear of the col- 
umn, armed with a large, ivory-backed hair- 
brush, and altogether we had quite the air of that 
amusing painting of Toby Rosenthal’s, ‘“The Sem- 
inary Alarmed.” 

“T’ll tell you what I shall do, grandma, if the 
‘man-in-the-moon’ ever does come down,” said 
Ethel. ‘Just feel of my triceps” (or biceps), and, 
doubling up her arm, she put my hand on it to 
feel a place as hard as a door-knob. 

She got that going to the gymnasium, climbing 
upstairs on her hands, instead of her feet, throw- 
ing dumb-bells, just like a boy. I don’t approve 

| of such things. In my day girls danced the min- 

uet. 

“T should just strike out from the shoulder, 
so!” 

And, suiting the action to the words, she “struck 
out.” 

Away went the racquet right through the mir- 
ror, shivering it into a thousand fragments. We 
all stood aghast, but Ethel recovered herself at 
once. 

“T tell you, grandma, if I should do that, it 
would be the last of him, wouldn’t it? Come, 
let’s go on, and then I’ll help Ellen gather up the 
fragments.” 





| up.” 


Here Ethel dropped on her knees, and explored 
with the offending racquet every nook and corner 
of the dim recess under the bed. 

““Mr. Nobody here, now,” said she, getting up 
with flushed face and tumbled hair; ‘don’t say 
after this, grandma, that I’m not attentive.” 

We then gave the closet a thorough investiga- 
tion, thumped on the walls with the poker, shook 
out the waterproofs, that are certain to look as if 
the sleeves were stuffed full of arms, looked in old 
shoe-boxes, and finally, standing up in a chair, I 
rummaged along a shelf running the length of the 
closet, where I was always afraid that some tramp 
would lay himself away through the day. 

Satisfied at last, we took up the line of march, 
in and out of the winding halls, up and down 
through vacant rooms, shaking old clothes, thump- 
ing dead walls, poking into broken boxes, 
and opening invalided trunks, until we 
reached the last room, a little bedroom, with 
a shelving roof, at the end of which was a 
low door, leading into a small closet, half- 
filled with a box of worm-eaten books. 

“Thus endeth the farce,’’ said Ethel, 
throwing wide the little door, and— 

There HE was! 

Low-browed, villainous, a shock of coarse 
black hair bristling on his head, a fierce 
black eye glaring out of his head, a bunch 
of false keys in one hand, and a pistol in the 
other. 

Ethel entirely forgot about “striking out 
from the shoulder.” 

As for me, the poker fell from my limp 
and trembling hand, and I said—of all the 
absurd things that a woman could say on 
such an occasion—I said, as if he were a 
long-expected friend, ‘“H-o-w, how—do you 
do?” 

At this strange salutation, a grim smile 
lurked round the corners of the man’s 
mouth. 

“Rather warm in here, thank you,” he 
replied, with a mocking air of politeness. 
‘With your permission I'll step out.” 

There was an ominous click of the pistol, 
and—the man stepped out. 

“The Howly Virgin save us!” cried 
Ellen,—she wears a French cap, but speaks 
with a Dublin accent,—and she forthwith 
fell upon her knees, and began to “tell her 
beads.” 

The burglar wiped the drops of sweat 
from his ugly brow, and looked greedily at 
the diamond scarf-pin which fastened my 
lace kerchief. 

“Don’t be afraid, old lady,’’ said he, 
familiarly; “I sha’n’t hurt you, but I'll 
trouble you for that pin.” 

If it had been to save my life, I could 
not have moved my trembling hands; but 
Ethel stepped forward to unclasp it, and, 
if you'll believe me, that child was as cool 
as a December morning. 

“First water,” said the burglar, grasp- 
ing the pin, looking at it, and then stuffing it inte 
his pocket. 

“Now, old lady, your watch.” That cut me tu 
the heart, for Ethel’s grandfather had given me 
that watch for a wedding-present. It was set with 
pearls all around the face, and on the back, enam- 
elled in blue, was a forget-me-not, in small dia- 
monds. I valued it next to my wedding-ring, but 
mercy! in a twinkling that went too. 

‘Rather thin,” said he, ‘but will do to melt 
Dear me! I would almost as soon have my 
withered old heart melted up. 

“Now,” said he, turning to Ethel, ‘“‘we’ll take 
the bureau-drawers.” 

Ellen was lying on the floor, where she had 
gone from devotion to insensibility, so Ethel 
lighted the way back to my room; and, if ever a 
woman suffered, I suffered, while this thief’s coarse 
hands tossed about the cherished keepsakes of my 
life. ° 

“Spoiling the Egyptians,” said he, with clumsy 
wit. ‘‘And now, old lady, I’ll take that bag of 
twenties you got at the bank this morning.” 

Too true! I had that very morning drawn a 
quarter’s income—all in double eagles. 

How had the wretch found it out? For a 
moment I hesitated, but that ominous click! and 
quickly the canvas bag came from its hiding-place, 
the middle of a long bolster, that I always slept 
on. The burglar counted it leisurely—he was in 


no hurry. 
“And now, little miss,” said he, “I’ll trouble 
| you to show me the family silver.” 
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wretch down the winding staircase, through the 
square hall, with its dark red walls, into the par- 
lor, a dim, old-fashioned room, with a great, open 
fireplace, in which a wood-fire still smouldered on 
the brass andirons. 

On each side of the fireplace was an arched 
niche ; one filled with the books of a small library, | 
and in the other hung an exquisite copy of one of | 
Raphael’s Madonnas. 

Will you believe me? As his eyes caught sight 
of the Virgin, this robber—his pockets full of | 
stolen goods—made a sign of the cross, and mut- 
tered an Ave Maria. | 

The parlor led into a long, oak - panelled 
dining-room, divided through the middle by a 
crimson porti¢re. Two large closets opened from | 
it; one, the first, for china, and the other for the 
storage of the house-linen. To my surprise, it 
was the door of this second closet that Ethel 
opened and pointed to a black box, shoved back 
on the top shelf. I remembered then that a small 
part of the family silver had been stored there, to 
be used only in case of necessity; the rest had 
been sent, by the family who owned the house, to 
the Safe Deposit. 

In the corner next the door was a step-ladder 
used for house-cleaning purposes. Just as the 
burglar seized this, a tremendous noise, like the 
tramping of armed men, and the mad rolling of 
cannon-balls, made him drop the ladder and cock 
his pistol quickly. 

We thought of rescue, but the noise came from 
a colony of rats in possession of the neighboring 
attic. 

Seizing the ladder again, the burglar set it 
against the shelves in the farther corner of the 
closet, climbed heavily to the top of it, and laid 
his hand on the box, when, presto! change! quick 
as lightning, Ethel shut the door with a crash, 
turned the key, shoved the bolt, and there he was, 
a prisoner. 

“I’ve got him, grandma! I’ve got him!” she 
cried. ‘‘I meant to get him all the time!” 

The man struggled like a caged lion. Kicks 
and blows rained on the door, curses loud and 
deep filled the little room; frantic poundings 
with his huge fists were thrown away on oaken 
planks felled in the old Bay State, and thoroughly 
seasoned by coming ‘around the Horn in ’49.” 

But what should we do, now ? 

Ellen, who, at the culmination of Ethel’s daring, 
had sat down on the floor, and bumped her head, 
not very gently, against the wall, now struggled 
to her feet, and we held a council of war. 

It was half-past eleven. The night was black, | 
the streets dark; the supervisors had just decided, 
in a fit of economy, not to light the street-lamps 
for the next six months, and our house was the 
only one in the fifty-vara lot forming the square. 

The garden was full of hiding-places, where 
some confederate might even then be lurking, 
ready to pounce upon us, if we ventured out. 

On the whole, it seemed best to hold our pris- 
oner until morning, when we could arouse the 
Chinese servants and send for help. So we 
brought out the lamps and victualled the garrison. 
Ellen made some strong coffee over a spirit-lamp, | 
and we sat there all night and waited, paying little 
attention to the fierce threats and thundering blows 
against the walls that emphasized the rage of our 
captive. 

With the first morning light, we aroused Ah 
Lung, the cook, and having satisfied his moon- | 
eyed wonder, sent out for the officers of law, who | 
soon had our prisoner handcuffed and caged in 
the county jail. 

You see now why I find it up-hill work to disci- 
pline my granddaughter Ethel. I have told you 
how she answers me when I try to reprove her. 

But there’s one comfort at least. ‘That man”—I 
have been laughed at a great deal all my life for 
looking for him—was ‘‘caught at last.” 


a 


KATE VIRGINIA DARLING. 


+r 


JEWELS IN CEYLON. 


The soil of Ceylon still abounds in precious 
stones, and, as the natives cut them for next to 
nothing, they can be bought very cheaply. The 
author of a “‘A Girdle Round the Earth” says 
that when he arrived at Colombo, Ceylon’s prin- 
cipal port, he was at once sought out by Indian 
merchants offering rubies, cat’s-eyes, sapphires 
and amethysts for sale, and he gives this account 
of his experience : 

“Before your admiring gaze flashes a triple set 
of beauteous rings—a flaming row of sapphires, 
rubies and pearls. ‘How much? you ask. 

‘* ‘Fifty rupees,’ is the quick answer. 

“ ‘Fifty for all ?’ 

“«*Beg your pardon, sir, these are real stones in 
real gold—fifty for each, sir.’ 

, “Fifty rupees; twenty dollars a ring! 

* «T’ll give you thirty rupees for the lot.’ 

“<‘T beg your pardon, my master. How can 
you give me thirty rupees—thirty rupees !—for the 
lot? The gold cost more, the stones cost more 
than that.’ 

“*Very well; take your rings and go.’ But he 
doesn’t; he lingers, and begins the battle anew. 

***Do you know Mr. Tiffany >?” 

‘**What then ? 


**«T sell him many rings; fine stones like these.’ 


‘Well, what of it? 


“«*What you going to give me for these rings? | ¢ne 
You speak some fair price, my master.’ 
“Thirty rupees! 





pull off the rings and hand them back, when he 
whispers in your ear, ‘Keep them, master, keep 
them at thirty; but talk me fifty before these fel- 
lows, because I lose too much.’” 

Ceylon has always been noted for its wealth, 
which evidently is not yet exhausted. 





+r 
EXPRESSION. 


Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, or more suitable; 
A vile conceit in pompous words expressed 
Is like a clown in regal purple dressed. 





—Pope. 


| 
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UNDER A BAN. 


“A fine, soldierly-looking fellow that!” Mr. Fearing 
said to his friend, Colonel Hardy, the superintendent 
of the Military University at B——. The two gentle- 
men were walking over the building, when Mr. 
Fearing’s attention was attracted to a cadet, who 
stood at some distance from his companions, ab- | 
sorbed in a book he held. 

“Yes, he is one of our best cadets; studious, re- 
spectful, orderly, but’”—Colonel Hardy paused and 
glanced at his friend. 

“What’s the meaning of that big ‘but’?” laughed 
Mr. Fearing. “It conveys a world of sinister mean- 
ing. Something like the wicked fairy’s evil gift, 
which destroyed all the good that was bestowed be- 
fore?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,’ Colonel Hardy said. “In 
fact, it was a shame to use the qualifying but apro- | 
pos of Walter Stewart. It slipped out inadvertently, 
but, you see, I can’t help remembering that his fa- 
ther, Everard Stewart, was at his age quite as prom- 
ising a youth.” 

Mr. Fearing started with surprise. 

“You don’t mean to say that that young man is a 
son of Everard Stewart, the defaulter, the forger, | 
who is serving out a life-sentence in the peniten- 
tiary?”’ 

“Unfortunately, yes. His eldest son. There was 
some slight objection to his being entered in the 
university on that account. Stewart must have heard | 
or surmised this, for he is sensitive and proud, and 
holds himself aloof from his fellow-cadets, even 
when they make advances to him.” : 

“How long has he been here?” 

“Four years, and now he stands at the head of the 
graduating class. He has chosen the army for his 
profession, wisely, I think, for there, less than in | 
any other life, are a man’s antecedents closely scru- | 
tinized. He will make a brave, gallant soldier, and | 
his mother’s people are wealthy and influential | 
enough to push him forward in his profession.” 

Mr. Fearing smiled. 

“So there is really no reason for your qualifying | 
‘but’ save the disputed one of heredity? Now what | 
did you really mean? You are too old and too wise | 
a man to allow yourself a groundless prejudice.”’ } 

Colonel Hardy colored, and looked embarrassed. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Fearing. It’s all nonsense, of | 
course, but there’s a kind of uncertain feeling about 
Stewart; a dread that something wrong may develop | 
suddenly. Other young men with his record would 
surprise me beyond measure by going astray; but, as | 
for him, I’m ashamed to say I would feel no surprise. | 
Yet I really do like and respect him, and I would not | 
have said what I did to any one but you.” 

“Oh, of course,” Mr. Fearing answered, sarcasti- 
cally. “You know I’m a queer old codger, who is | 
always running a tilt against the idiotic prejudices 
of an unjust world. You knew the surest way to 
enlist my sympathies was to show me a person public | 
opinion frowns upon because his father or his grand- 
father was a scoundrel. 

You like that young fellow, but you don’t trust | 
him; yet you would be pleased to have me like him, | 
and trust him, too, as a kind of amende for your own 
injustice. Well, I like his looks, and I'll not lose 
sight of him.” 

Colonel Hardy laughed and looked gratified, for he 
knew that his eccentric friend meant what he said. 
He was a wealthy old bachelor, who did a deal of 

| good in an unostentatious manner, and he was 
pleased to think that Walter weuid find a friend able 
| and willing to assist him in any career he might 
choose. He had told the story with a purpose, and 
even enlarged upon his own vague suspicions, know- 
ing that was the surest way to enlist his good old 
friend’s indignant sympathies. 

But it is doubtful if a knowledge of the interest he 
excited would have brought a gleam of pleasure to 
Cadet Stewart’s grave face. An intolerable sense of 

| disgrace weighed him down, and crushed the natural 
| light-heartedness of youth from his nature. 

He threw himself into his studies and his military 
duties with fierce, feverish ardor, for only then he 
found forgetfulness. He had loved and admired his 
father, and the thought of him in prison garb and in 
a felon’s cell came like a fearful ghost to poison his 
life. He had shrunk from accepting a cadetship at 
the university, offered him by his mother’s brother, 
but the persuasions of that most unhappy mother 
had outweighed his own wishes. 

On the day of the conversation I have repeated, he 
| Was even more grave than usual. His duties as 

officer of the day had forced him to report Cadet 
Stacey as guilty of gross misconduct; and Stacey, 
who was one of the worst cadets in the university, 
had resented the report and the punishment it 
| brought. Through some means Stewart had heard 
| of his insulting remarks. 
| “It’s disgraceful to have to submit to such indigni- 
ties from a fellow like that!” he cried. “If he dared 














| in those awful jaws.” 


| 
away!” 


| loud exclamation. 


| museum, where he had been putting the shaken alli- 


| my diamond ring?” 


She rummaged among the curiosities in the mu | 
seum, tossed about the volumes in the library, and | 
chased the goldfish in their big glass bowl with her 
hands in the water. 

Walter Stewart noticed that she wore a magnificent 
diamond ring, remarkable from its size and peculiar 
setting. Gleaming through the water, it gave him 
the unpleasant impression of a gnome’s eye, of 
which he had been reading in one of Hoffmann’s 
wild, weird tales the night before. 

But Miss Landis soon tired of her sport with the 
goldfish which she had scared out of their few senses. 
Her attention was attracted by a monstrous stuffed 
alligator, which, with wide-open jaws, reposed under 
the table on which the globe of fish was placed. 

She gave an affected little scream. 

“Oh, what an awful monster! And Jim writes 
from Louisiana that they eat up little nigger children 
whenever they get a chance. What monstrous jaws, 
big enough to swallow me whole! Wouldn’t it be 
fun to write to Jim that I’ve had my head in an alli- 
gator’s jaws? Wouldn’t he be scared, for he’d think 
it was alive. I’m going to do it,” and she pulled off 
her hat. 

“You'd better not, Jennie,” said one of the ladies. 
**You’ll muss your hair, and it looks dreadfully dusty 


“Yes, I will!” 

With a laugh, Miss Jennie got down on her knees, 
and thrust her pretty blonde head in the gaping 
mouth. Something there caught one of her curls, 
and she screamed and jerked until she drew her head 
out, looking rather paler than when she thrust it in. 

“It felt as if the alligator had snapped at me!” 
she cried. “It’s given me the shivers. Let’s get 


They left the room, and as the young lady was 
drawing on her glove at the front door, she uttered a 


“My ring! I’ve lost my ring!” 
Walter Stewart at that moment came from the 


“T will remain until the search for the ring is over, 
Colonel Hardy,” he said. “If it is not found, I will 
ask a strict investigation, to establish my innocence. 
But every one suspects me,” he cried, throwing out 
his hands with a despairing gesture. “I am power- 
less to stem the prejudice against me. It will cling 
to me through all my wretched life. I am branded, 
and every one can read the brand on my forehead.” 

He hurried out of the room, paying no attention to 
Colonel Hardy’s call to him to stop. 

“That boy is desperate,’’ Colonel Hardy said to 
Mr. Fearing, who had witnessed the interview, his 
heart full of pity and sympathy for the unhappy 
youth. “I’m going to follow him, for he is half- 
mad.” 

The night was not dark, and Colonel Hardy had no 
trouble in following and watching the movements of 
the young man, who was walking rapidly toward the 
river. But he was taken by surprise, for without a 
pause, Walter raised his clenched fist toward heaven 
and sprang in the water. Throwing off his coat, 
Colonel Hardy, an expert swimmer, threw himself 
in the river, and as the young man rose, seized him 
by the collar, and in a few minutes they were both on 
shore. 

But even when he was placed in a warm bed and 
every means used to resuscitate him, Walter did not 
recover consciousness. He had struck against a float- 
ing log in making the fatal leap, and his injuries 
were severe enough to make the physicians look very 
grave. On the third day he opened his eyes, and 
they rested on the kind face of Mr. Fearing, who 
had constantly attended him from the hour he was 
laid on that bed. 

“I’m very ill,” he said, faintly. 

“Oh, you’re better now,” Mr. Fearing said, briskly. 
‘You mustn’t talk, nor ask questions.’’ He lay a few 
minutes silent, and then said, suddenly, “I remember 
all!” 

“Yes, yes, of course. You were a little bit crazy 
about that confounded ring. But it’s been found. 
That girl, in twisting and hustling around, got it way 





gator to rights. 
showed us about! 


“Oh, here’s the young man who} 
Have you seen enything, sir, of | 

“T have not,” Walter said; ‘‘but we will look every- | 
where. You remember where you went, and we will | 
return and make a thorough search.” | 

“You’re dreadfully careless, Jennie!” one of the 
ladies cried, angrily. ‘When did you see the ring | 


| last?” 


“Oh, when I took off my glove to play with the | 
goldfish. I’m sure I took the ring off, and laid it on | 
the side of the table. I never put that ring in water, 
and I’m certain I took it off then. I alwaysdo. We 
shall be sure to find it there.” 

They hurried back, but no ring was to be found. 


“I’m certain I put it right here!” the girl. cried, | 
“Somebody must have | 


with a burst of angry tears. 
stolen it.” 

“You are mistaken in thinking you took off the 
ring,” Walter Stewart said. “I remember now notic- 
ing it in the water, as you were playing with the 
fish.” 


“Tt’s no such thing!” she cried, rudely. “If I had 


| dropped it in the water, it would be there now, and | 


we can see to the bottom of the globe. 
and it’s gone.” 

“We left you in the room, sir,” said the lady, with 
a suspicious glance at Walter. 


I put it here, 


He turned as white as death, at the insult con- | 


veyed in her tone. 

“We will make a thorough search, if you please, 
madam,” he said, coldly. ‘The ring cannot be lost.” 

They retraced their steps to the library, and re- 
visited every spot, turned over the objects in the 
museum Miss Jennie had touched, and examined the 
alligator’s jaws. The girl was weeping bitterly now, 
and her relatives, vulgar people they were, were loud 
and vehement in their assertions that the ring had 


| been stolen—Jennie’s engagement-ring, worth four 


hundred dollars! They requested to see Colonel 
Hardy, and he listened to their story with a stern 
face and set lips. 

“TI will have a thorough search, and investigation 
of the matter, ladies,” he said, when they had fin- 
ished. “If the ring was lost here, it will be found 
and restored to you.” 

The next day a young man, a brother of the owner 
of the ring, called at the university to ask if anything 
had been heard of it. Colonel Hardy was in his 
office with several of the cadets. 

“The search is still going on, sir,” he answered, “so 
far fruitlessly, but I am having every object in the 
rooms moved and examined.” 

*You’d better employ a detective, I think,” the 
man answered, sneeringly. ‘My sister is ready to 
swear she took off her ring and laid it on the table by 
the globe of goldfish.” 

“She was mistaken, sir,” Walter Stewart said, 
stepping forward. ‘I was officer of the day, and 
waited on the ladies. I remember noticing the flash 
of the diamond in the water.” 

“Cadet Stewart is confident of that fact,’? Colonel 
Hardy said. 

“Stewart,” repeated the young man, with a keen 
look at Walter, then lowering his voice, “is he the 
son of the convict Stewart?” 

Colonel Hardy coldly nodded his head. 

Low as the question was asked, Walter Stewart 
heard it, and with a swelling heart walked to a dis- 


ing nothing before them. 


lent laugh. 
found, as it was positively dropped in this building. 


and perhaps I may be luckier.” 


took his departure. 





to speak to me outside of the university, I’d insult 
him. To have the son of a felon, a regular thief, 
put over the heads of gentlemen is more than I’m 


going to stand. If that fellow has a chance, he’ll| asserted, “and Colonel Hardy must force him to 


turn out a greater scamp than his jail-bird father. 
It’s in him, and it’s bound to come out.” 

That day a party of ladies visited the university, 
| them over the buildings and the grounds. 
m was a very pretty, wild young miss, about six- 
| teen years old, a rude little hoyden, who insisted 
| upon seeing everything, and flitted from spot to spot. 


meeting. 
“Those people believe he took the ring,’? Stacey 


resign. 
so. 


We must send a deputation to ask him to dc 
| 
| 


remains here. 


graceful act.” 


| his resignation that night. 


tant window and looked out, his miserable eyes see- 


* He was officer of the day, was he?” with an inso- 
“Ah, well, I dare say the ring will be 


If you fail, Colonel Hardy, you’ll please let me know, 
With a last suspicious look at Walter Stewart, he 


That night the classmates of Cadet Stewart held a 


I, for one, will not stay another week if Stewart 
Even if he really did not take the 
and it was the duty of the officer of the day to escort | ring, don’t you see it’s against the university to keep 
Among | a cadet who can be suspected of doing such a dis- 


down the alligator’s throat. Colonel Hardy found it, 
and he sent it to the owner with a note I guess she’ll 
remember all the days of her life. All you’ve got to 
do is to get well.” 

Walter, to Mr. Fearing’s surprise, showed no pleas- 
ure at this news. In fact, his next words were irrele- 
vant. 

“IT don’t want my mother to know; has any one 
told her I was ill?” 

No one had written yet. 
was to be sent for. 

“No, no; she must never know. If she comes, she 
will find out what made me commit that mad act. 
Poor mother! I was a madman that night. God 
will weigh all things, and I am not afraid.” 

“You are getting well, my boy,” Mr. Fearing cried. 
“Your dark days are over forever.” 

“Yes, I think so,” with a little, faint smile, ‘over 
| forever; but not here. You see, it’s better so, sir. I 
| know you wanted to be my friend, but even you 
| couldn’t have taken away the ban. It seems hard 
| and strange, but I shall be wiser before long. Yes, 
| yes; before long.” 

Forty-eight hours after that, and Walter Stewart 
| was wise with the wisdom of the freed soul which 
| has Eternity in which to read the perplexing problems 
of human life and human pain. He died very peace- 
fully, like one who lays down a crushing burden, and 
sinks smilingly to rest. M. B. WILLIAMS. 


If he grew worse she 
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For the Companion, 


TRAPPED BY “TRAVELLING MOUN- 
TAIN.” 


It was when we—my brother Judson, Jack Imiy 
and I—were staying one spring at my father’s cattle 
ranch in Nevada that the curious and perilous advent- 
ure, I am about to tell, happened to us. 

It all came of Jack’s getting acquainted with 
Washoe Pete, a half-breed cowboy employed on the 
ranch, and “worming” out of him curious informa- 
tion about the country where his tribe of Indians 
lived and hunted. 

Jack “pumped” every new acquaintance. More- 
over, he was an inveterate curiosity hunter, and was 
then collecting “specimens” to present to the mu- 
seum of the university at Sacramento, where we had 
been students. His special pursuit was fossils and 
small animals, birds and insects. He was a good 
taxidermist, and while at the ranch he secured and 
mounted a number of rare specimens of batrachians, 
and also of a queer little piping bird that was new to 
us. 

From Washoe Pete he obtained a piece of intelli- 
gence that excited him greatly. Pete told him of a 
travelling mountain of sand that shifted about in the 
great basin county near the Humboldt Mountains. 
This mountain was, he said, steadily but slowly mov- 
ing across the basin plains, driven eastward by the 
prevailing winds. 

It had moved a considerable distance within the 
memory of the old men of his tribe, and had stopped 
for nothing. It had crossed hills, cafions and sage 
plains with equal ease and speed. It sang a low, 
mournful song, that could be heard night and day, 
and it had a great conical hole, like the crater of a 
voleano, Jack explained, in its top. Whoever passed 
over the rim into the basin, or crater, was immedi- 
ately engulfed by the sands, and sank out of sight to 
be seen no more. 

Several Washoe Indians had, according to Pete, 
paid the penalty of their lives for daring the experi- 
ment of attempting to cross the mountain-top. 

Furthermore, he said, on the east side was a caiion- 
stream fed by the Humboldts that flowed down to the 

sand mountain, and was “drunk up” at its base—as 
other Nevada streams are by the sands of the Great 
Basin. Inthe rocky walls of the stream were great 
fissures and caves, where, according to the Indian 
folk-lore, dwelt the spirits that sang in the mountain. 
This was Jack’s version of Pete’s story, translated 
|from the half-breed’s cowboy-Indian dialect. Of 
course, when this Indian superstition was added to 
| the story, we were disposed to make a considerable 
| discount on the rest of Pete’s account of this won- 
| derful mountain; but there seemed to be enough in 


| 





| 


But Walter Stewart anticipated them, by tendering it to arouse curiosity, and it certainly impelled us toe 


| investigate it. 
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As the mountain was 
than one hundred miles from the ranch, we finally 
concluded to go down and explore this curious 
phenomenon, and had no difficulty in persuading the 
ranch superintendent, for neither father nor any 
other members of the family ever lived there, to let 
us make the trip. He allowed us to select three rid- 
ing ponies, a pair of burros for pack purposes, and to 
take Washoe Pete, with his riding pony, for a guide. 

We completed our preparations on the morning of 
the 5th of May, and set out in the gayest spirits im- 
aginable. We had the burros well “packed” with 
blankets, flour, bacon, coffee, canned fruit and cook- 
ing utensils. 

A Hard Journey. 


We found it hot and disagreeable work riding over 
the dry sand and alkali plains, and through the belts 
of sage and grease-wood; but Pete proved a trust- 
worthy guide, and at night we always camped near a 
plentiful supply of water, brackish and unpalatable, 
however, until boiled, when it made very good coffee. 

We had guns and ammunition, but there was no 
game in the country save Jack-rabbits and sage hens, 
and these were not fit to eat at that time of the year. 

The Humboldts were in sight most of the time, 
looming up in the east, and the snow, which had not 
melted off their crests and out of their gulches, lay 
in white patches and streaks about their tops. 

About noon on the fifth day we were jogging along 
over a hot, shimmering alkali flat, when Pete, who 
was riding ahead, halted, and pointed away in the 
distance to a great yellowish, gray mound that 
showed indistinct through the haze. | 
“That him!” said he. “He tlavel (travel) that | 
way,” with a sweep of his hand off to the left. ‘My | 
peop (people) live ’way yonda now,” and he pointed | 
again, this time to the right of the mound. 

We watched, with curiosity, ‘Travelling Moun- 
tain,” as we had named it already. On one side of 
the mountain the country was a barren plain, broken 
only by heaps of sand and by gullies, out of which 
these mounds seemed to have been scooped. 

We neared the base of the sand mountain at about 
four o’clock, and found before us a great oblong hill 
that was, as near as could be judged from our point 
of view, some four or five hundred feet high, and 
perhaps three miles in length—not much of a moun- 
tain, but an oblong, irregular sand bluff, with curious 
serrated ridges running from the top down nearly to 
the base, where they seemed to blend together. 

There was no air stirring at this time, and, of 
course, no sand moving, but I remember a distinct 
feeling, that we boys all spoke of, that the big mound 
looked all ready to move; that it had an air about it 
of seeming to be merely resting. 

However, we did not stop long that evening to view 
the mountain; it was hot, dry, and hard travelling, 
and as our ponies’ and burros’ small, hard hoofs 
sank deep into the sand, Pete said we must keep 
them going, in order to get around and reach the 
“cave cafion,” where we should find water and a cool 
camping spot, and where, also, there was feed for 
the animals. } 

We found the country quite different when we had 
got around on the opposite side, the side facing the 
Humboldts; it was rough and broken by cafions, in 
several of which, as we scrambled down and through 
them, we saw pools of brackish water. 

At first we were compelled to make a considerabie 
détour away from the sand mountain, but at dusk we 
came back near to it again, above the mouth of a 
rocky cafion, through which ran the stream that Pete 
had mentioned, where the singing spirits were sup- 
posed to dwell. 

We got down into it through a gap, which seemed 
to be familiar to our guide. The cafion was not nar- 
row or deep, but a sort of gap-like valley, through 
which ran a shallow, trickling stream that was fed 
by the Humboldts, and that, before the sand moun- 
tain had blocked up its mouth, had poured its water 
into a “sink basin,’’ upon which the travelling moun- 
tain had now encroached. 


Below us in the gray dusk we could see the big | and the sand too soft and yielding, and, in fact, we | across. I can reach out nearly to it with my hand | 
| never got to the top of the travelling mountain. We | from where I lay, and back about four feet here 


mound stretching diagonally across the cafion, and | 
Pete told us that the water was backed up below, 
and soaked into the sands of the mountain by de- | 
grees. 

The soil of the cafion was a hard-baked, red clay. 
Clumps of grease-wood grew here and there, and in | 
patches a short, thin, wiry grass, that was already 
nearly burned dry by the summer heat, though it 
offered the best of feed to our close-cropping ponies 
and burros. 

We found the water the best we had met on the 
trip, and had a pleasant camp that night, as the 
weather in this region is always cool between sunset 
and sunrise. 


| 
| 


Pete Abandons Us. 


The next morning we were up at daylight, and | 
ready to begin explorations. We joked Pete about | 
the spirits, and asked where the caves were in which | 
they lived, and also why they had not “turned up” | 
during the night; but the half-breed had suddenly 
grown reticent, and refused to answer our badinage. 
In fact, he began to act very queerly. 

After repicketing the ponies and burros upon new 
ground, while we boys were preparing breakfast, 
Pete wandered up through the gap, at the mouth of 
which we were camped, and stood for some time 
upon a high, rocky point overlooking the country to 
the northeast. 

When he came down, he announced that he had | 
seen a smoke “’way off,”—he pointed toward the | 
Humboldts,—and that he thought a hunting-party of 
his “‘peops” were up there killing young bush-rabbits. 
We had before learned that they are extremely fond 


said to be but little more | 





of these tender creatures, and make forays upon 
them every spring. 

After this, while we were eating breakfast, we 
noticed that Pete frequently glanced uneasily at the | 


big yellow-gray mound that stretched obliquely across | We got on our hands and knees and went in, getting 


the gap some half a mile below. 


“That mounting,” he said at length, with seeming | the sun had not been able to beat in that morning, 


indifference, ‘that mounting he come ’way up this 
away since two yea’ now. He got mad at speyets, 
an’ have bayed (buried) um in um cave. You neveh 
hea’ um sing no mo’ now.” 

Then he arose, and coolly announced that he should 
ride off to see the party of his “hunt folks,” while 
we looked at the mountain. He would be back the 
next morning, he said, and then we should go home. 


Nothing we could say would induce him to remain, 
and he rode away and left us, provoked and disap- 
pointed enough. 

It seemed, after all, that there was nothing to see 
but a big pile of sand, that was blown about by the 
winds, as we had seen other smaller heaps blown 
about on sand-flats in California. 

Pete, we surmised, must have ascribed the marked 
change in the position of the sand mountain, since 
he had seen it last, to some occult cause, and, pos- 
sessed of his superstitious notion, had, Indian-like, 
made haste to get out of the neighborhood. 

We suddenly lost interest in the “big sand heap,” 
declared the trip a flat failure, and were thoroughly 
disgusted. If we had not been angry at Pete, we 
should have packed the burros, mounted our ponies, 
and set out after him in the hope of meeting with 
an adventure of some sort. 

As it was, we stayed, and met with one which 
seems incredible to relate, yet which came about 
from as natural a cause as any phenomenon con- 
nected with the travelling mountain. 

It happened thus: 

We had gone down the stream, bent upon explora- 
tion, and had easily discovered the process by which 
the great mound was encroaching upon and filling 
up the cafion. The wind, prevailing from the west, 
had blown the sands across its top and along its sides 
above the level of the cafion’s walls, and piled them 
in ridges and heaps, which, like snow accumulating 
upon a steep mountain-side, had caved off, slid, and 
settled into the abyss below. 


Going into the Mountain. 


We could see several fresh “breaks,” where huge 
piles of sand—probably from the settling of the mass 


| below them—had recently given way, and had precipi- 


tated their bulk in a long shooting slide down the 
side of the mound to the very foot of its base in the 
canon. 

The mound loomed up above us like a huge em- 
bankment, and reminded us of the big ‘‘dump” of a 
gigantic piece of grading. 

We tried to climb, but found the sides too steep 


| 
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marksman, proposed that we should try our rifles 
upon the sand-rocks of the opposite cafion wall, 
which we could see by looking obliquely past the line 
of the “dump”, as we termed the great mass which 
had slid down there. 

“T'll bet,” said Judson, “that I can make the sand 
fly most awful close to that crack in the big gray rock 
that stands out on that point yonder;” and, bringing 
his knees up in front of him, and “resting” his Win- 
chester across them, he took careful aim and fired. 


A Disastrous Shot. 


Sometimes even yet I fancy that explosion rings | 
in my ears. It sounded as though a hundred cannons | 
had all been fired off at once. 

Before the echo of it ceased we were startled by a 
swift, rustling, whistling sound, and like a flash a 
heavy rush of sand shot down across the opening in 
front of our eyes, falling with a heavy whoosh and | 
shut the fissure in until we were left in almost total | 
darkness. 

For some seconds we sat in silence, utterly stunned 
by the calamity which had befallen us. During that 
moment I think we were all staring fixedly at the 
slim line of light left at the farther end of the fis- 
sure, then Jack broke the silence in a scared voice. 

“We're buried alive!” he exclaimed. “We can 
never got out through that crack yonder in the 
world.” 

“Tt was the gun,” said Judson. ‘How horrible!” 

As for me, I was too much frightened to find my 
voice yet. But Jack, who was the smallest, and, I 
think, the coolest and quickest-witted, immediately 
got on his hands and knees and crept forward to ex- 
plore the chances of getting out. 

As he wriggled up into the narrow space that was 
left between us and the only remaining crack of 
light, Judson and I were enveloped in the densest of 
darkness. 

“Well, how is it?” asked Judson at length, and I 
held my breath for the answer. 

“Slim chance,” he answered. His voice, though 
sounding hollow and weird, seemed strangely cool. 
“Crack’s ’bout six inches wide where the sand cuts 





DIGGING 


searched for caves along the cafion walls, but found | 
only some big cracks and fissures in the gray sand- 
stone at their bases. | 

The atmosphere was still; there had been no wind | 
since we had arrived the night before, and, as the | 
sun mounted, the air of the cafion grew hot and | 
stifling. We bathed our heads and limbs in the | 
water that lay backed up in the channel, soaking into | 
the sands; but the liquid was hot and oozy, and had | 
a depressing effect. 

The sun had got round so that there was no shade 
from the rocky walls, and we were thinking of going | 
back to camp and making a shade by spreading our | 
blankets over grease-wood bushes, when Jack pro- 
posed that we should crawl into a fissure in the rocks 
that we had discovered, where a sand-slide had 
poured over the cliff and shot obliquely across the 
opening. 

We had laughingly wondered if there were any 
“spirits” living in that “big crack,” and now Jack 
thought we might crawl in there and cool off at the 
risk of disturbing them. We went over and looked 
in. 

It was a fissure something the shape of the follow- 
ing diagram. 
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1. Base of cafion wall. 

2. Line of sand where we entered. 

3. Aperture admitting of entrance. 

4. Space six inches. 

It was wide enough to creep into and sit down in, 
and extended back some eight or ten feet before 
narrowing away, as it did, again to the solid wall. 





back into a wider space behind the sand-slide where 


and we found the place tolerably cool and comfort- 
able. 

As the roof of the fissure slanted downward, the 
sand, of course, could only fill in to the natural angle 
or slant of its fall, and so there was plenty of room 
for us in a sitting or lying posture. 

But, to hasten the story, we had been sitting there 
but a few minutes when Judson, who was a good 





US OUT. 


there’s space enough to crawl through by tight 
squeezing. Only show’s to dig out, and I don’t be- 
lieve it can be done from the inside, for the sand’ll 
run in fast as we can dig. If one of us was only 
outside !”? 

“Try digging,” said Judson. 

Jack went at it. He dug for some time, while we 
sat in perfect silence, fearfully awaiting the result. 

“It’s no use,” he announced despairingly, after 
working desperately for what seemed an age; “there’s 
such a tremendous bulk above outside that it pours in 
faster than I can dig. If we try to dig out we shall 
only fill this hole all up and be worse off than we are 
now.” 


” 


Buried Alive. 


We groaned in dismay. The situation was truly 
horrible. We were literally buried alive. I shall 
never forget the terrible emotions of that time, 
when escape seemed impossible. 

Jack, after lying some time longer peering out at 
the crevice, said, “I’ve thought of a way to get us 
out, fellows, when Pete comes.” 

My heart bounded at the mention of the half- 





rate we should not starve, and if only another slide 
did not occur, he felt sure ‘‘the thing could be done.’’ 

But then, if Pete should be frightened and not 
come within reach of our voices, or if another slide 

should take place! 

Ah, that terrible if! 

The chance of escape from that liying tomb seemed 
frightfully small even when calculating it in our 
coolest moments. For the present there was nothing 
to do but to wait. Such a waiting! The agony of that 
suspense cannot be described. 

At first, after pulling in sand cnough to make a 
comfortable bed to lie on, we only suffered from the 
natural terror and suspense of the situation, but, as 
the hours wore on, the pangs of hunger and more 
especially of thirst became little less than torture. 

The day passed slowly, and my memory of the 
night that followed is confused. I spent it tossing 
about in a burning fever, induced by fright, anxiety 
and extreme thirst. The other boys fared little bet- 

| ter. 

| At daylight, however, we had life enough to dis- 
cover that our chance of escape had not been dimin- 
ished by the falling of more sand, and Jack, gaining 
hope and courage, crawled forward to be on the look- 
out for Pete. 

We tried to talk, but our tongues were parched, and 
a burning sensation of the throat and stomach proved 
too depressing for effort in that direction. 

The hours dragged on, and still Pete did not come. 

How we raged at the cowardly half-breed! 

We waited until near noon, and then, in a fury of 
despair and terror, I declared to Jack and Judson 
that we “‘must dig,’ that I would ‘dig into the sand- 
pile and die there, smother, rather than burn up in 
this horrible hole.” 

At that we began digging. Jack, at the narrowest 
part of the opening where it was thought we could 
crawl through, pawed the sand out and threw it be- 
hind him to Judson, who passed it on to me, and I 
threw it still farther back into the fissure. 

We had worked an hour, perhaps, and I for one 
had started the sweat and felt better, when Jack 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Thank goodness, there’s Pete!” 


The Rescue. 


The open crack, though small, still commanded, 
from where we lay, quite an extensive view of the 
cafion, and, peering over Jack’s shoulder, Judson and 
I saw Pete slowly and cautiously moving down along 
the channel of the stream, peering this way and that 
as he came. 

He had discovered that something was amiss, and 
was evidently both frightened and filled with some 
superstitious notion. When the half-breed had come 
up within a few yards, Jack put his hands to his 
mouth so as to throw the sound outside and spoke to 
him. 

Pete was startled and looked frightened enough, 
but as Jack, in a husky voice, proceeded to explain 
our situation, he glanced up at the mountain and 
down at the crevice with quick intelligence. Without 
waiting for Jack to finish or give any instructions, he 
flung up one hand with a gesture of comprehension, 
and saying, ‘‘Wait; I come back quick!”? bounded 
away toward the camp. 

He was back in a few minutes, and with him came 
three Indians, all on their ponies. Pete had brought 
coffee and biscuits, which he passed in to us, the 
liquid in a tin cup, and the biscuits by tossing them 
through, while his fellows stood about giving vent to 
grunts of amazement. 

In five minutes we were new beings, filled with 
hope, courage and strength. 

“We git you out,” said Pete, and they all went at 
it and dug with might and main. 

As they dug, the sand slid down from a great space 
above, and it took them hours to remove enough to 
enable them to get at us, and then only by a piece of 
ingenuity of Pete’s devising. 

They burrowed in by using three big Mexican 
saddles to make a tunnel. These saddles they placed 
hollow side to the crevice, shoving one ahead of the 
other until an arched tunnel was formed through 
which each one of the prisoners was drawn out by 
lariat. 

We came through somewhat bruised and jammed, 
but thankful. 

The wind was blowing when we got outside, and 
the sand was falling over the bluff, sifting down with 
a rustling murmur which indicated to Pete and his 
brother Indians that the mountain spirits were free 
| again. 
| If they really were, and felt as light-hearted as we 
three boys did, they were spirits truly to be envied. 

We set out for home the next morning, having had 
quite enough experience with Travelling Mountain. 
The Indians rode all the way back with us, for the 
sake, as we believed, of the food which we were glad 
to furnish in consideration of their services to us. 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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A TUSCAN MOUNTAINEER’S LARDER. 





breed’s name; I had not thought of him. 

“It’ll take some time,” continued Jack, calmly, 
“but it can be done, if only there don’t come another 
slide, and Pete has sense and wit enough to come 
and look us up. I don’t think there can be such 


; slides every day, and Pete’ll surely come down here 


in the morning, when he finds we’re not in camp.” 

We now began to hope that there was a chance of 
rescue, but we knew that it would be a terrible trial 
of patience and endurance to be cooped up in that 
dark hole no one could say how many hours, without 
food or water. 

Jack crawled back to where we were and told his 
plan. 
him through the crack when he came within sight, 
explain the situation, have him bring biscuits, water 
and a lariat, and while we were satisfying our hun- 
ger he could begin digging at the sand near the 
crevice. 

He would need to remove a great deal of sand, but 
Jack thought the opening might be made large enough 
to admit of our being drawn out one at a time by 
the lariat, though he admitted it would be “tight 
wriggling and an awful sight of work.” At any 


It was to watch for Pete in the morning, hail | 


In the church of a tiny village among the Tuscan 
Apennines an old peasant woman is on her knees 
before the Madonna, telling her beads. She is a 
| weary, worn-looking old woman. : 

She wears a faded cotton handkerchief tied over 
| the sun-browned parting of her hair, and is quite 
| unconscious of being a far more agreeable object to 
| look upon than the gaudy image she adores—a sim- 

pering wooden doll of a Madonna in blue silk, with 
| jewelled rings on all its ten kid fingers, and on its 
| mantle a border of “rick-rack” presented by an Eng- 
| lish lady who often spends a summer month in this 
hamlet of Rivoreto. 

. “Holy mother of Jesus, bless us all, and send usa 
good chestnut-harvest!” prays the old woman fer- 
vently, and her prayer is in season; for, to the sim- 
ple folk of Rivoreto and its hundred sister-villages, 
the chestnut-tree is a bountiful Providence. 

Its benefits are never-ending; its wood warms 
them, its leaves make beds for their horses and 
cattle, and all the year round the people live on 
little else than its fruit. Potatoes and bread are 
rare; meat is almost unknown; they have polenta 
‘made of maize for an occasional change, pumpkin- 

















THE 





ent to be boiled : and eaten with salt; 


a little 


olive oil, cheese made from the milk of sheep or 
goats for a luxury; but chestnut-flour is their 
mainstay against starvation. 

There is as little variety in the cuisine of this 
the 


part of the world as in the vield of food; 
peasant eats his polenta in cold lumps, and 
thrives upon necci as his grandfather did be- 
fore him, without desire for anything else. 
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October the great event of the year, the chestnut | 
harvest, takes place; in proportion as the patter 
of brown nuts and prickly burs is brisk and plen- 
tiful, the dancing and merry-making after the 
day’s work is full of spirit. 

The calamity of a bad harvest is one to be de- 





PREPARING NECCI. 


A smoky, sweetish smell pervades the lane that | 
leads past the church; Nuncia, the proud padrona 
of the one flock of goats in Rivoreto, is making 
necci, and we curious forestiere are cordially in- 
vited in to see the important process. A fire of | 
chestnut-wood and twigs is dying out in the black- 
ened, yawning chimney-place; it has served to | 
heat a pile of flat, round stones half an inch thick, 
and of a circumference to fit in a frame made of 
three upright iron bars held together at top and 
bottom by a ring. 

Nuncia has beside her a pile of wet chestnut- 
leaves and a big terra-cotta basin full of a light 
brown paste, the chestnut-flour mixed with olive 
oil. She seizes one of the hot stones in a pair of | 
giant pincers, slips it between the bars of the | 
frame, and with three damp leaves makes a bed | 
for a ladleful of the paste. This is dexterously | 
applied, covered with more leaves and another hot | 
stone. 

The process is repeated till the frame, about | 
three feet high, is filled to the top with alternate 
layers of leaves, stones, and baking necci, which 
fizzle and steam and emit a smell not appetizing 
to foreign noses. 

Nuncia looks like a witch, sitting amid her 
fagots and smoke. She has strings of yellow and 
red beads round her withered old neck, and a 
flaming handkerchief half conceals her grizzled 
hair. A black cat, with a short tail, a kid and 
three hens walk about the room with an air of | 
proprietorship. Strings of onions and bunches of | 
herbs hang from the ceiling. The one window is | 
small and deep-set in the thick wall, and a fright- | 
ful picture of a tortured saint hangs under it. 

The painful part of the ceremony is that we are 
obliged to taste the necct when done. They are 
tough, flabby, mummy-colored things, with an 
indescribably unpleasant taste,—smoky, rancid, | 
sickly-sweet,—and look like fossilized pan-cakes, | 
with the print of chestnut leaves upon them. 

For a meal, a man is supposed to eat four of 
these tidbits, a woman three, and a child two. If| 
we may judge by the appearance of Mela, Nun- 
cia’s granddaughter, the necci are nourishing and 
wholesome. She is a sturdy little lass of four | 
years old, whose big, round eyes have been fixed | 
steadily on our faces during our visit, with never | 
~ a moment’s heed to the coarse brown stocking | 
which grows goutily in her chubby fingers. | 

She has hard, round cheeks, like the reddest, | 
shiniest apples. Mela, meaning apple, seems a} 
very appropriate abbreviation of her name Amelia. 
People say the little Campo Santo has had but 
three new graves in five years, one for a woman | 
past ninety, and the others for two babies. | 

With gentle persistency these chestnut forests 
assert themselves cuntinuously; their branches 
rustle over our heads as we walk, and drop a 
green carpet for our feet. On our breakfast-table 
the butter and cream is hidden away from the 
flies under little bowers of chestnut leaves; the 
children bring us raspberries and mountain straw- 
berries heaped in baskets under the same cool, 
green coverings. 

We asked Assunta, a little girl tending sheep on 
the hill-side, to get us some luscious blackberries 
growing above our reach. In a trice she had 
woven a pretty little nest-like basket to hold the 
fruit, of the material always at hand—chestnut 
leaves. When it rains, Assunta sits on the soak- 
ing grass in the meadow, and, with a big green 
umbrella over her head, faithfully watches her 
nibbling sheep. 

As autumn approaches, the wayside walls are 
hung with bunches and festoons of chestnut leaves 
drying, to aid in the baking of winter necci. 





| child born should be free. 


In | 


voutly prayed against, and we will hope that the 
old woman is not burning in vain her thin, 
crooked taper before the pink-cheeked Madonna. 
GRACE ELDREDGE. 
‘ 
TRACES OF YOUTH. 
On the worn features of the weariest face 
Some youthful memory leaves its hidden trace; 
As in old a ns, left by exiled kings, 
The marble basins tell of hidden springs. 
—Dr. 0. W. Holmes. 
SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 





With the year 1887 
in three Brazilian provinces, although the gradual | 
emancipation will not be completed throughout 
the Empire until all the slaves born before Sep- 
tember, 1871, are dead. 

These three provinces, Ceard, Alto Amazonas 
and Rio Grande do Sul, have, by a spontaneous 
and voluntary movement among the slave owners, 
and by private philanthropy, anticipated the gen- | 
eral emancipation. In September, 1871, a law 
was passed in Brazil that after that date every 
The same law provided 
an emancipation fund to be annually applied to 


slavery became extinct | 





the ransom of a certain number of slaves. 

The Roman Catholic clergy of Rio Grande do} 
Sul, which contains a large percentage of black | 
people, have led an anti-slavery movement, and 
formed a plan to celebrate the jubilee of Pope Leo 
XIII—the fiftieth anniversary of the Pope’s ordi- 
nation as a priest—by the extinction of slavery in 
the provinces. 

They believed that no better way could be found 
to make the Pope’s name memorable among the 
negroes of that region, who are nearly all devout | 
Catholics. In 1884 there were set free in Rio| 
Grande do Sul forty thousand slaves, and only | 
nine thousand remained to emancipate. These | 
were all liberated at the end of last year. 

Brazil is the only American State in which | 
slavery still exists, and there, as we have seen, it | 
will exist not many years longer. It is an inter- 
esting circumstance that, with the abolition of this 
barbarous system, which the slaveholders not 
many years ago regarded as necessary to the pros- 
perity of the country, the Brazilian Empire is rap- 
idly advancing, both in wealth and in education. 

The certainty of the extinction of slavery has 
| attracted immigration from Europe, mostly of 
| Germans, Swiss, English and Italians, who go to 
the southern provinces of the Empire, where the 
climate is coolest and most settled. One southern 
province alone, Sao Paulo, during the year 1887, 
received more than thirty thousand immigrants | 
from Europe. 

The whole country has felt an economic growth, 
and the Brazilians begin to hope for the develop- | 
ment of their manufactures. Heretofore the 
country has been almost wholly an agricultural 
one. The climate of the southern part of the | 
Empire is not unfavorable to manufactures. A 
state of slavery, however, seems always to have 
been unfavorable, wherever it has prevailed, to 
any other industry than the tilling of the soil, 
and is not even favorable to the highest develop- 
ment of that one industry. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the Brazilians throughout the Em- 
pire should be inclined to hasten the emancipation 
of their slaves. 

An indication of the material development of | 
Brazil, and of the neighboring Argentine Republie, | 
as well, is found in the peaceful rivalry between | 
these two countries for the control of the trade of | 
Bolivia, which, by the recent war with Chili, lost 
her outlet to the Pacific coast. 





| 
| 
| 


| hundred and thirty thousand. 


The Argentines have completed a railway from 
Buenos Ayres to Salta, a town in Argentine terri- 
tory, but not far from the Bolivian frontier, and 
have thus succeeded in monopolizing a great part 
of the trade of Bolivia. The Brazilians, in the 
meantime, have been seeking to open water com- 
munications with Bolivia, and an expedition 
under Colonel Labre has found a practical route, 
it is stated, by way of the Amazon and Madeira 
rivers, into Bolivian teriitory. 

Another fact of importance to the commercial 
future of Brazil is that to which attention has 
been recently called again by the French explorer, 
M. Chaffanjon, that the so-called Cassiquiari 
Canal, an outlet of the Crinoco into the Rio Negro 
forms a complete connection between the basins 
of the Orinoco and the Amazon Rivers. 


+O - 
TIME. 


Above, around all worlds I ride, 
Moving on, moving on; 

Watching in all the evening tide 

Of human love and human pride, 
While I keep moving on, 


When stars go out and worlds stand still, 
Alone I'm moving on; 
Obeying God’s eternal will, 
I cease not when all else is ‘still, 
But yet keep moving on. 
—Wm., A. Wheldon, 








+or 
MIGRATIONS. 


The census of 1890 will bring many a surprise 
to the people of the United States. Even those 
who watch the movements of population with 
some care cannot take account of all that is going 
on, when they have a whole continent to watch. 

It was recently estimated, after a studious ex- 
amination of vital statistics and the reports on 
immigration, that the present population of the 
country is now considerably more than sixty mil- 
lions. This is an increase of more than ten millions 
in seven years and a half. Supposing the esti- 
mate to be near the truth, and, further, supposing 


, the same rate of growth to be continued until the 
| middle of 1890, there will then be sixty-four or 
| sixty-five million inhabitants of the United States. 


Let the future take care of itself, and let us for 
a moment consider the fact, for such it may be 
taken to be, that the present population is ten mil- 
lion, or twenty per cent. more than in 1880. 

It is evident, without using any figures to prove 
it, that all parts of the country have not been 
growing at the same rate. In some States there 
has been merely the natural increase by excess of 
births over deaths. This we may assume to have 
been the case in certain of the Southern States— 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. 

There is no noticeable movement either to or 
from these States. There are certain other States 
which, while they receive not very large accessions 
to their population from without, pour out their 
sons in a steady stream to recruit other parts of 
the country. This is the case with the three north- 
ern New England States, which increased but 
twenty-three per cent. in the forty years from 1840 
to 1880—very much less than the natural increase 
of population. 

Next we have some regions into which there 
come very large numbers of Americans and aliens, 
and from which there depart a smaller number of 
the native population. The net result of these 
two movements is, of course, an increase of popu- 
lation much greater than the natural increase. 
This is the case with most of the old and populous 
States of the East, New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and, to a smaller extent, with such 
States as Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

Finally, we have the States and Territories which 
receive much and give out little, the States which 
are enjoying “booms.” It is of these that we 
wish particularly to speak. 

The regions which are, during the present dec- 
ade, making the largest proportional growth, are 
much talked about when the movement of popula- 
tion thither is a novelty ; but, although the migra- 
tion continues, the public attention is drawn away 
by a new “boom,” and people generally forget 
what has been taking place. 

For example, it is not very long ago since the 
rapid absorption of population by the vast State of 
Texas attracted much notice. It almost doubled 
in numbers during the decade from 1870 to 1880. 
In more recent years it has still been growing, but 
little has been said about the matter; and it will 
only be when the next census has been taken that 
the astonishing facts will come to light. 

Take another case. Nebraska increased two 
| hundred and sixty-eight per cent. between 1870 
and 1880. The addition to its numbers was three 
No doubt the pro- 
portion of increase since 1880 has been smaller, 
but in numbers the increase has been greater. 
Testing the matter by the total vote at a contested 
election, the increase from 1880 to 1886 was only 
about fifty-eight per cent., but that means a growth 
of one hundred per cent. in ten years, and an 
addition of four hundred and fifty thousand to the 
population. 

The marvel of the present decade is Dakota. 
With one hundred and thirty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants in 1880, it has already, judging from the 
total vote in 1880 and 1886, made an increase of 
two hundred and sixty per cent. It will probably 
be four hundred per cent. by 1890, and Dakota 





will, in that case, have a population of six hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand, or more than the | 
old State of Maine. 

California is another State that will astonish the 
country, and Oregon and Washington Territory 


| a crime committed when he was intoxicated. 


will also come in for a share of wonder. Of 
course, we have not exhausted the list; and there 
are yet two years before the census is to be tal:en. 
In that time there may be many a ‘‘boom” like 
that, the most recent, in Southern California. 
But the country has become so great that it is now 
capable of causing a wondrous growth of many 
districts at once. 


4+Or 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


Doctor Crashaw, a venerable old minister of the 
last generation, well-known throughout the Gulf 
States for his eloquence and shrewd humor, was fond 
of pointing a moral by the finished lives of people 
whom he had seen pass from the cradle to the grave, 
each illustrating, as he declared, the justice of God. 

**There were two houses,” he said on one occasion, 
“standing side by side, when I wasa boy, in the 
village where I lived. One was a shabby frame 
dwelling, in which lived the school-master, a poor 
cripple, who received such scanty pay thet he was 
barely able to keep his wife and four children from 
starvation. 

“But it was the cheerfulest, happiest house in the 
village. The school-master taught his children to 
work, to tell the truth, and to trust in God. At night 
the tired, half-fed cripple gathered the poor boys of 
the village, and taught them without charge. There 
was plenty of drinking and idleness in every house 
of the village, except in that one. Nothing but water 
ever went into that busy hive. 

“Next door lived a young man, who had been left 
a large fortune. He was at first intelligent and rea- 
sonable, but he suffered himself to sink into a gross, 
sensual animal, accepting only the ideas of enjoy- 
ment which belong to an animal. 

“He ate and drank to excess, and slept to wake 
and eat and drink again. He flung away thousands 
in vice of every kind, while his neighbor could not 
gather pennies enough to support his family in their 
wholesome, helpful life. It was one of those phases 
of seeming injustice for which men are so ready to 
call God to account. 

“«*Wh-v,’ the villagers would ask each other, ‘should 
this vicious gambler and drunkard flourish in splen- 
dor, while a good and useful man starves under 
the next roof?’ 

“Boy as I was, the question troubled me. 
that I am an old man, I can answer it. 

“Dives died before middle age from disease brought 
on by excess. Nota single friend stood by his bed- 
side. His sons, mere boys in age, were already gray 
in vice. One of them died years afterward in prison; 
the other in the almshouse. 

“The school-master’s children and grandchildren 
grew up strong, honest and helpful men and women. 
They have been physicians, clergymen, merchants, 
wives and mothers. One is a poor mechanic, another 
a millionaire, a third a missionary among the Ind- 
ians; but whatever their place or work, they serve 

God with high hope and courage, and are friendly 
helpers to their brother-men, and a blessing to their 
generation.” 

The old proverb bids us ‘‘count noman happy,” nor 
unhappy, ‘until he is dead.” 


Now 





———_+o+—__—_ 
OUR FRENCH ALLIES. 


In the Southern States, the help given by our French 
allies in the war of the Revolution is remembered 
with peculiar enthusiasm and gratitude. 

In Virginia, a road which Lafayette once used even 
now bears the name of ‘‘the Marquis’s pike.” Chil- 
dren are still named in honor of the gay and gallant 
Frenchman, and of De Kalb, who is almost as popu- 
lar ahero. Anecdotes of the bravery and loyalty of 
the foreign allies are familiar traditions; some of 
which have not, we believe, ever been published. 

One of these describes a visit which General Heath 
made to Captain Raimondis, who commanded the 
French ship Cesar during her fight with the Isis, 
and was severely wounded. General Heath entered 
the ward of the hospital just after the surgeons had 
bound up the stump of Raimondis’s right arm, and 
laying his hand upon it, said, with much feeling: 

“T am sorry for this, my lad.” 

The young Frenchman, weak from loss of blood, 
whispered, with flashing eyes, ‘1 would gladly lose 
the other if it would help you to your freedom!” 

In an old history of Virginia we find a description 
of the meeting between the jaded American soldiers 
and the troops sent to their aid under De Tiernay. 
The Frenchmen were glittering in new uniforms, at 
every point spotless and complete. The Americans 
were ragged, and, in many cases, barefoot. 

“There was,” says the narrator, “a natural, feeling 
of mortification among the Virginians. ‘We felt,’ 
one of them said, ‘as we looked, like paupers.’ But 
the Frenchmen regarded with such veneration the 
ragged, blood-stained garments, that their owners 
forgot their chagrin, and only remembered that they 
were soldiers and brothers in a great cause.” 

The hero of many of these legends is a Chevalier 
Du Buysson, who was an officer on De Kalb’s staff, 
and his devoted friend. They were known to the 
army as David and his Jonathan. 

When De Kalb fell at the battle of Rugeley’s Mills, 
having received many wounds, Du Buysson threw 
himself over his body to protect it, and remained 
there until he was hacked by a dozen sabre-cuts. 
They were carried away together. Du Buysson re- 
covered, but was, tradition states, a changed man 
after the death of his friend. 


— +0 
THE BITTERNESS OF CRIME. 


A lad of eighteen, who was executed for murder 
a month or two ago in Massachusetts, dreaded the 
last parting with his mother more than he did the 
gallows. He felt that she was the worst victim of 
his crime; she who had borne and reared him, who 
had fixed all her hopes upon him, who had once been 
proud and glad to call him her son. 

He had slain all that made life dear to his mother 
in making himself a murderer. When he had finally 
parted with her, he said to the attendant, ‘‘The worst 
is over. I can bear the rest.” 

In a Western prison, at this moment, there is a 
young Norwegian serving a three years’ sentence for 
He 
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left his home in Norway some years ago, mat 


with him his father’s and his mother’s fond benedic- 
tion—good and kind parents both, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. 

He prospered in the Western country, and wrote 
home twice every month to make his parents happy 
with good news of him. All was going well when 
he fell into the company of dissipated young men, 
drank with them, committed a crime, and awoke to 
find himself in prison. 

At once, he set about contriving plans to conceal 
his disgrace from his mother, and rested content in 
the belief that he had succeeded, when a letter 
arrived from her telling him that she had heard of it 
all from some of their friends. She was heart- | 
broken, but still tenderly affectionate. Then it was 
that he felt an agony of shame and remorse. | 

He said that he would have willingly passed the 
whole term of his imprisonment in torment if he | 
could but have been certain that his mother would | 
never know it. On receiving her letter, he said to | 
his comrades, ‘‘ Now, boys, I’m in trouble.” 

= ale | 


| 
PENURIOUSNESS. 
There is hardly one of the unpleasant traits that | 
grows upon a man more insidiously, or fastens itself | 
upon him more firmly, than that of penuriousness. | 
A fine old gentleman, who lived and died in one of | 
the pleasant old towns of Essex County, Massachu- 
setts, once astonished one of his nieces, a widow | 
with a large family, by sending her a sum of money, | 
which was a great help to her, and which it must 
have cost him a sacrifice to give. | 

In answer to the grateful letter of thanks which | 
the recipient sent, Uncle Darius wrote, ‘“‘I must con- 
fess to you that as I grow older I find my natural | 
stinginess increasing. So I make it a rule to force | 
myself to give, until I feel that it is a sacrifice. But, 
my dear niece, it is not so hard to give to you as it is 
to some others.” : 

Of a very different temper was a lawyer who once 
lived in Northern New York. He had made a for- | 
tune, not by his practice at the bar, but by letting out | 
money at usurious rates of interest. | 

His habits as a money-lender clung to him after he | 
had become a rich man, and had gained a standing | 
in the community. One day a friend, meeting hima 
few miles from home, borrowed a dollar, which he | 
happened to need. An hour or two after they had | 
returned home, the friend said: 

“Mr. , here is the dollar you kindly lent me. 
How much shall I pay you for its use?” 

“Sixpence will be about right,” was the answer, 
and from that day he was known as “Sixpenny * 

A merchant in Calcutta, noted for his great wealth 
and niggardliness, is the hero of a story illustrative 
of the power of a mean, covetous disposition. 

“Coming out of church one day,” says the author 
of “Our New Zealand Cousins,” ‘a merry wag, see- 
ing the rupee for the plate ostentatiously held be- 








tween the finger and thumb of the merchant, and | 


wishing to test him, whispered to him, ‘I say, S—, 
can ye lend me a rupee for the plate?’ 

“Ou aye,’ readily responded S—. 
thoughts having intervened, he muttered, ‘It’s a’ 
richt! Ill pit it in for ye.’ 

“He did so, but the wag, watching him, saw that 
he only put in one rupee, instead of two. 
day he sent his servant to receive payment for the 
rupee which he had pretended to drop into the plate.” 


CARRYING THE BABY. 


There was to be a family party at Cousin Kate’s, 
and grandpa and grandma were among those who 
intended to obey literally the injunction to “come 


early.” Being hale and hearty, they decided to brave | 


the slippery sidewalks, and go on foot. 

“Let us take the baby too,” urged grandpa, seeing 
that the baby’s mother, his youngest daughter, was 
having much ado to make her preparations. 

“Why, no, father, you never could!” was the an- 
swer. “It’s very slippery, and you'll have all you 
can do to hold mother up.” 

“I’ve taken care of a woman and a baby before 
this,” asserted grandpa; “some twenty-five years 
ago, young woman, when you weren’t as talkative as 
you are now! Carry that baby? Why, I shall take 
him and your mother over there, and then come back 
for the rest of you.” 

So, with many misgivings, the mother deposited 
her precious charge in his arms, and apprehensively 
watched him down the street. In half an hour he 
was back again, looking very melancholy. 

“O father, has anything happened?” cried the 
baby’s mother. Grandpa sighed. 

“O Nellie,” he began, ‘“‘you warned me”— 

“But what is it?” cried the family in chorus. 

“Well, you know that slippery place by Judson’s?” 

“Oh yes, yes!” 

‘“‘Well, your mother had my arm, and I was carry- 
ing the baby. We thought we were going pretty 
carefully, and I don’t believe either of us noticed 
whether there was any sawdust on the ice or not’’— 

“Oh, what shall I do?” began the daughter, look- 
ing fora shawl. ‘Which of them is hurt?” 

“Now, Nellie,’ said grandpa, mildly, his eyes be- 
ginning to twinkle, “you’d better be calm. Who 
said anybody was hurt? I only remarked we came 
to a slippery place, and so we did, and walked over 
it, and, having landed one cargo in safety, ’ve come 
back to get another.” 

“QO father, how could you give me such a fright?” 
said Nellie. 

The venerable culprit only smiled serenely, as he 
answered, “How could you accuse me of not being 
able to take care of that remarkable baby of yours? 
Why, I’m as young as any of you, and no wonder I 
want my joke!” 

—_—_<@>—_____ 
ANCIENT EPITAPHS. 


Among the oldest records we have of an earlier 
world are inscriptions upon tombstones. These me- 
morials are often very touching in their tenderness. 
Greek and Roman examples are most common in 
museums. There isa marble tablet in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston which has attracted the notice 
of many a visitor. It bears the words, “‘Agileia se- 
cunda, suis cara’’ (The second daughter of Agileius, 
dear to her friends), 


Then second | 


The next | 


Large collections of these inscriptions have been 
| published. They are not without interest and value 
| as showing how nearly the same are the feelings of 
| humanity in all ages, and in all parts of the world. 
The simplest slabs often move us most. One of these 
is described as bearing two full-blown roses engraved 
| upon it, and the inscription, “To Nike, daughter of 
Zoilus.” Nike was a Greek girl; had she been 


| Roman, her name would have been Victoria. 


Here is one to a newly wedded wife: ‘Lucius Aru- 


| lenus Sosimus erected this monument to his dearest 


wife, Clodia Charis. If she had reached life’s ex- 
tended line, he would have envied neither men nor 
gods; she lived with him only fifteen days.” 


ee 


FEMININE COURAGE. 


Woman in her “hours of ease’ may be a very | 
timid creature, but when an emergency arises she | 


often displays courage of a genuine quality. It is 
said that when the steamship Oregon went down, a 
lady, seeing that those about her were giving way to 
terror, exclaimed, in-a calm tone, “I am in no hurry 
to leave the ship; I will wait for all the timid 
women.” 


Then, seeing that the panic was spreading among 
the masculine portion of the company, she added, in 
tones slightly tinged with scorn : 

“I said I would wait for the timid women; I will 
also wait for the timid men.” 

The story may be a clever fiction, but it is one of 
those which might easily have been true. 

When the French steamer La Champagne was 
recently run down by another boat, and so injured 
that she was in a sinking condition, the Italian steer- 
uge passengers were panic-stricken, but those of the 
first class, many of whom were women, displayed 
wonderful courage. They were rescued by the Eng- 
lish steamer Vulture, and one young American girl 
set a heroic example. 

She refused to put on a life-preserver, and said, 
“Some poor girl among the emigrants may need it 
more than I do.” Then all the American young 
ladies refused to go into the boats until the rest of 
the women, whether emigrants or not, had been 
placed in safety on board the Vulture. 


—+Or 

A SLOW WRITER. 

Easy writing makes hard reading, it 

said; and certainly an author is bound to take all 

proper pains with his work. The poet Rogers, how- 

ever, according to all accounts, was not merely care- 
ful but finical. Dr. Charles Mackay says of him: 


Mr. Rogers was not guilty of writing too much, 
for he wrote very little, and that not always of the 
| best. He was fastidious to a fault, and composed 
with great difficulty, correcting and re-correcting 
| with painful elaboration, and sometimes spending a 
| week or nore upon a single sentence. 

He once showed me a note which he had written 
tothe Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, suggesting 
| that he should grant a pension to the Rev. Mr. Cary, 

the translator of Dante. 

The note consisted of but a dozen lines, perhaps 

even less; 





| 

time and care for a full fortnight, and that he hoped 

| he had succeeded in rendering it so compact and-so 

| forcible, as well as so elegant, as to defy ingenuity to 
omit a word from what he had written, or to add a 
word to it, or even to change a single word or phrase 

| for a better one. 

He read it to me as an example of what I and 
| every one else ought to aim at in epistolary, and, 
| indeed, in all literary composition. I remember the 
| concluding paragraph of this painfully produced 

epistle, which was: “But perhaps your lor ship has 
already granted the pension. If so, I envy you!” 


te 
PECULIAR HEAD-WORK. 


We sometimes see colored: persons carrying bur- 
dens on their heads, but it is 9 mode of carriage not 
favored by our people. The practice is a universal 
one among the blacks of the West Indies, as the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Paton’s ‘Down the Islands” goes 
to show: 


On the road we met bare-footed darkeys, plodding 
| steadily along, who gladly returned our salutations, 
| and turned to stare at us as long as we were in sight. 
They carried everything with which they were en- 
cumbered on their heads,—cocoanuts, jugs, coffee- 
pots, cups, bottles,—all as securely balanced as if 
those articles were a part of the anatomy of their 
bearer. 

The children, mere pickaninnies, toddled along 
with cans and calabashes of molasses, yams, bananas, 
oranges, or what not, as firmly fixed on their crania 
as if they had been wens. A Martinique boy will 
stow away as many personal effects on the top of his 
head as a Yankee boy will find room for in the pock 
ets of his trousers. 

We saw one youngster with a large grass-mat, sev- 
eral feet in diameter, which he wore as jauntily as a 
chip hat. From a distance he looked for all the 
world like an animated mushroom out for a stroll— 
an object, by the way, we should not have been at all 
surprised to fall in with during our travels in this 
land of sensitive plants, and ferns as tall as full- 
grown cherry-trees. 





—_——(@>—__—_ 
FAIR RETURN. 


“T take the world as I find it,” said one philosophi- 
cal old gentleman. ‘So do I,” replied another, ‘but 
I always try to offer it round edges instead of square 
corners.” In this last sentence lies one secret of har- 
monious living, for crustiness always begets crusti- 
ness. 


A certain captain, who had for many years com- 
manded a irans-Atlantic steamer, had the reputation 
of being decidedly crusty. It is said that he was 
once looking. through his glass at a distant vessel, 
when a passenger came up and asked him what ship 
it was. 

The captain gave him along stare, and then said, 
deliberately, “Go and ask the cook.” 

The passenger was not disconcerted. 
back at the captain, and replied, calmly : 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; I thought you were the 
cook.” 


He stared 


aii = 
MUTUAL AID. 

The Rev. William Veitch, of Dumfries, Scotland, 
had been condemned to execution by the tyrannical 
government of James ITI. His friend, Lord Minto, 
then an attorney, exerted himself to procure the re- 
lease of the clergyman from prison, and succeeded 
in obtaining a pardon for him. 





The attorney’s efforts attracted public attention to 
his merits, and this led to his sitting on the bench as 
one of the Lord Justices of Scotland. 

When the two friends met in after years, Lord 
Minto used to say, “Ah, Willie, Willie, had it no 
been for me, the pyots had been pyking your pate on 
the Nether Bow post” (the magpies had been picking 
your head, exposed on the lower city gate). 

“Ah, Gibbie, Gibbie,”’ Veitch would reply, “shad it 
no been for me, ye would hae yet been writing papers 
for a plack (third part of a penny) the page.” 











March April May are the months to purify the blood 
—now take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. {Adv. 


YOU ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST BUYING 
WIRE MATS | 


Unless our name is stamped on the frame. 
Weak imitations are in the market, and unscrupulous | 
people are infringing our patents. We shall begin vig- 








| orous litigation, and as the law makes the seller and user 


equally liable with the manufacturer, see that you buy 


THE GREAT MODJESKA 


eloquently indorses a principle important to all, in the 
beauty and preservation of the teeth: : 

“I purchased, last October, while in Topeka, Kansas, 
several boxes of your Felt Tablets — footh Polish- 
ers) for the teeth, and have been using them ever since. 
I cheerfully add my testimony to others as to their 
value, and believe them to be an invention that will, in 
time, almost entirely supersede the brush of bristles.”— 
Yours truly, HELENA MODJESKA. 












the original and only mat, possessing every point ow » ISPOLISHERS 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two mats if one, < IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER AVUUA AS 
Elastic as a series of coil springs, and the only mat with &|HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. Sa [§ 
scraping ribs at right angles with the direction walk. —- Soxeo 25/5 
HARTMAN STEEL CO.(Limt’d) BeaverFalls.Pa. 2 |C—wanoso™ cL 08. 45% Eat ‘= 
151 Congress St., Boston. 118 Chambers St., New York. a 


J 
@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS, HOLDER IMPERISHABLE, 


The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
kindly expresses his appreciation as follows: “I have 


107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Hall’s Bazar Portable and 








is sometimes | 


your brush in use, and thank you for it. It certainly 
gives the teeth an extremely pleasant feeling of polish.” 

An elegant adaptation for daily use and benefit of the 
“Felt Wheels,” etc., used by modern dentists every- 
where to polish, cleanse, and harden the teeth. Actual 
results of its daily use have secured for it the 
highest dental and medical indorsement. 

SPECIAL USES. 

A great benefit to the tender teeth and gums of the 
young. great comfort to invalids, as many have 
testified. The easiest way for a smoker to keep his 
teeth clean and bright. A great convenience to travellers, 
} The New York Home Journal says: **We take satisfae- 
2 $6.50; Skirt Form, iron post, $ tion in recommending it from personal experience in its 

aN Skirt_ Form, wood nat. ta ease, $3. use. A little familiarity will convince that it is a great 
. Send for descriptive circular, improvement upon the old style of brush.” At druggists, 
MentionCompanion. Lall’s Bazar FormCo.,83 Bway,N.Y. or mailed, 


VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 


| serves so many uses that PROCTER & 


Adjustable Dress & Skirt Forms. 
Aho la 


usehold necessity; indispen- 
sable to ladies who make their own 
and children’s dresses. Saves all 
the fatigue of standing while dress 
is being draped and trimmed, One 
Form fits every member of the 
family, and when not in use folds 
up like an umbrella. Endorsed 
and recommended by all Fashion 
Publishers, Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. Complete Form, 




















GAMBLE put it up in glass-stopper 


bottles, that it may be always on the 
toilet table. 


A teaspoonful diluted with an equal 
| quantity of water will at once relieve a 
distressing cough or cold. A few drops 
| on the hands or wrists will prevent or cure 
|chapping. Cuts, burns and irritated sur- 





but he assured me that it had occupied his | 





faces of whatever kind are relieved by ap- 
plications of Vegetable Glycerine. 
natural remedy of purely vegetable origin, 


containing no animal fats. 


Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one-half 
pound bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. respectively. 
druggist does not keep Vegetable Glycerine, it will be sent, 


express prepaid, on receipt of price, by 








PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, 








(CopyRiGHTED.) 


Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


Itisa 


If your 


oO. 
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The Seven Cuticura Boys 


These seven beautiful boys owe their beauty of skin, | 
luxuriance of hair, purity of blood, and freedom from 
hereditary taint or humors of the skin or scalp to the 
celebrated CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

For cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin of 
children and infants, and curing torturing, disfiguring, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, 
CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it, externally, 
and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
internally, are infallible. 


“Your most valuable CuTICURA REMEDIES have 
done my child so much good that I feel like saying this 
for the benetit of those who are troubled with skin 
disease. My little girl was troubled with Eczema, and I 
tried several doctors and medicines, but did not do her 
any good until I used the CUTICURA REMEDIES, which 
speedily cured her, for which I owe you many thanks 
and many nights of rest.” 

ANTON BOSSIMER, Edinburgh, Ind. 





“The CUTICURA REMEDIES are in great demand. 
The CUTICURA RESOLVENT sells better than any other 
blood purifier. The CuTICURA SOAP is praised by my 
customers, especially mothers, who say it is the best for 
babies, preventing and curing scall head and similar 
diseases.” GEORGE HOBBS, P. M., Collins, Texas. 
Pl PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 














“Our little son will be four years of age on the 25th 
inst. In May, 1885, he was attacked with a very painful 
breaking out of the skin. We called in a physician, who 
treated him for about four weeks. The child received 
little or no good from the treatment, as the breaking 
out, supposed by the physician to be hives in an aggra- 
vated form, became larger in blotches and more and 
more distressing. We were frequently obliged to get up 
in the night and rub him with soda in water, strong 
liniments, ete. Finally, we called other physicians, 
until no less than six had attempted to cure him, all 
alike failing, and the child steadily getting worse and 
worse, until about the 20th of last July, when we began 
to give him CUTICURA RESOLVENT internally, and the 
CUTICURA and CUTICURA SOAP externally, and by the 
last of August he was so nearly well that we gave him 
only one dose of the RESOLVENT about every second 
day for about ten days longer, and he has never been 
troubled since with the horrible malady.” 

H. E. RYAN, Cayuga, Livingston Co., Ill. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this fourth day of 
January, 1887. C. N. COE, J. P. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


BABY'S 


Skin, scalp and hair preserved and beautified 
by the use of CUTICURA SOAP, 




















































































































HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
MARCH. 
Th. 15. Great Strike on Missouri Pacific R. R., 1886. 
Fr. 16. West Point Academy established, 1802. 
Sa. 17. British Evacuated Boston, 1776. 
Su. 18. Stamp Act Repealed, 1766. 
Mo. 19. First Call for a General Congress, 1690. 
Tu. 20. “Uncle Tom's Cabin” Published, 1852. 
We. 21. Nevada Admitted to the Union, 1864. 





For the Companion, 


THE STATE OF TULAIT. 


In spite of mamma’s reproachful eyes 
She was always, always late to rise; 
And late at breakfast and dinner and tea, 
And late at school and at church was she: 
Till at last after going too late to bed 
A wonderful dream came into her head, 
With stories weird 
And with warnings great, 
Of a place to be feared; 
*T was the State of Tulait. 
© dear! 
How crazy and queer 
Was the careless State of Tulait! 


She thought she had strangely and suddenly come 
To King Bizzibee in the land of Hum, 
Who eyed her gravely, and said, “Alas! 
She rose too late to look in the glass. 
Her buttons are wrong, and her collar is gone, 
And, worst of all, there’s her night-cap on! 
By this I know 
Of her horrible fate; 
She is bound to go. 
To the State of Tulait. 
Ah me! 
’Tis sad to see ’ 
Fair maids in the State of Tulait. 


“Would you like to know what the farmers do 
In the State of Tulait? Dll tell you true: 
They dally and dream in the spring-time sweet, 
They plant their crops in the harvest heat, 
They hoe their corn in the frosty fall, 
And winter finds them with nothing at all. 
You'll hunger and thirst, 
And want and wait, 
And that isn’t the worst 
In the State of Tulait. 
Oh, no! 
And yet you'll go 
To the desolate State of Tulait. 


“Would you like to know what will happen to you 
In the State of Tulait? Dll tell you true: 
You'll go to the show at the end of the fun; 
To the concert hall when the music is done; 
You'll come to the table too late for the pie; 
And you'll see the parade when it’s just gone by. 
You'll never be wise 
Nor rich nor great; 
No fortune lies 
In the State of Tulait. 
Oh, why 
Did you choose to try 
The sorrowful State of Tulait? 


“Would you like to know what your fate will be 
In the State of Tulait? Ah, listen to me: 
You will long in vain for your native land; 
Your speedy return will oft be planned; 
You'll hurry and strive with might and main, 
But you'll NEVER be able to catch the train! 
So you'll sob and cry, 
And worry and wait, 
And you'll live and die 
In the State of Tulait. 
For nevermore 
Can you leave the shore 
Of the terrible State of Tulait.” 


At this she woke, so great was her fright, 
And she saw the gleam of the morning light: 
*Twas the first pale gleam, but she bravely rose, 
And qney and carefully donned her clothes; 
“For oh,” she said, “I could never endure 
To live in that horrible place, I’m sure! 
No longer I’m bound 
For the State of Tulait; 
And [ll never be found 
In the State of Tulait, 
No! Nol 
I never will go 
One step to the State of Tulait.” 


Beatrice, Neb. EvupDORA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


—_——_+or—— 





For the Companion. 
HELD NO WATER. 


In 1878 a party of Americans made a journey 
up the Nile, and afterward travelled through 
Egypt, Arabia and Syria. 


party bought some water vessels. 


tles, at which the others laughed. 
‘Wait until the end of the journey,” he said. 


drop of water was of value. 


pure and poisonous. 


When they were at | 
Cairo, preparing to cross the desert, each of the | 
One found in 
the bazaar beaten jars of brass, whose fine re- 
poussé designs attracted him; another bought 
some painted porcelain vessels of great beauty, 
while a third came back with coarse earthen bot- 


The way across the desert was long and weari- 
some; the heat was intense; some of the camels 
fell sick, and hence the distance between the stop- 
ping-places required more time than usual. Every 


The glittering brass vessels soon proved useless. 
The water in them was heated, and became im- 


THE YOUTH'S 


-COMPANION. 


MARCH 15, 1888. 








| and trial of the day come, their religion is pois- 
oned by the vehicles in which they have confined | 
it; it gives them no help nor strength. | 
But some faithful souls throughout their long | 


* | journey carry God’s love in hearts so humble and | flopping about as I sprang up, and was dead as I 


| pure that it becomes in them “a well of water | 
springing up into everlasting life.” } 
Let us remember, that, after all, our only use in 
this world is to carry this sacred gift untainted in 
true and honest hearts. If we lose it on our jour- 
ney, all our accomplishments, our beauty, or our 
| wit are but the decorations on a broken vessel 
that will hold no water. 


—<~@>—__—_— 
CRUEL KINDNESS. 


The Servians are said to be the most unmusical 
people in Europe. One English traveller, at least, 
can give emphatic testimony to that effect, from an | 
experience of his own while visiting the British 
Diplomatic Agent at Belgrade. It was some twenty 
years ago, and the great garrison was in the hands 
of the Turks, commanded by a worthy old Pasha, Ali 
Riza. This personage, unfortunately, took a fancy 
to the Englishman, and, after entertaining him at a 
banquet, early next morning sent a band, composed 
of at least forty musicians, to delight his ears with 
some of the national airs of Turkey. The English 
Effendi was sleeping peacefully when the hideous 
din of the “March of Sultan Achmet” burst upon 
his ears. He says: 


“The first thought that flashed across my bewil- 
dered brain, as I started up in bed, was that I had 
been shot out of a gun of large calibre; the next, 
that the end of all things was at hand. 

“Collecting my scattered wits, at the expiration of 
a few hideous seconds, I got upon my feet, and stag- 

ered to the window. There they were, forming a 
10llow double circle, in the centre of which stood 
the gorgeous band-master, leading—with his hand in 
lieu of a baton—two score of swarthy, wiry, deep- 
chested fellows, blowing, beating and jingling at 
high pressure, and looking as if they could go on 
— all these unnumbered things for uncounted 
10urs. 

“I may say with truth that I had never entirely 
realized what cymbals were capable of in the way of 
poisoning human happiness until I heard that band 
play ; nor had I been aware that any tune could be 
1armonized in such sort that its accompaniment 
should consist exclusively of discords. 

“Presently the band-master, looking upward in a 
spasm of inspiration brought on by a more than 
usually deadly dissonance,—at that particular mo- 
ment the brasses were playing simultaneously in at | 
least six different keys,—caught sight of my face at | 
the window. 

“Instantly a lurid smile illumined his tawny coun- | 
tenance; he waved his hand more frantically than 
before, and spoke some word of wer to his bands- | 
men, the immediate result of which was an explo- | 
sion of noise to which their previous achievements | 
in that line had borne the relation of a whisper to 
an eruption of Vesuvius.” 

The Englishman was at that moment visited by his | 
host, who explained to him, necessarily at the top of 
his voice, that this fearful din would last for at least 
an hour and a half; that etiquette demanded that the 
recipient of the compliment should remain in sight 
during the entire period, and that he should offer the 
| band a sum of money equivalent to about twenty-five 
dollars as bakshish. 

The next day the martyr-guest was compelled to 
visit the Pasha, to thank hin for the music, ‘‘such,” 
he emphatically and truthfully observed, ‘‘as he had 
never before heard nor dreamed of in his life.” 

“You cannot know how it rejoices me that you 
should appreciate our stirring melodies,” said the 
old Turk, his countenance beaming with delight. 
“You shall hear one or two of them again now, and 
every morning they shall greet your waking ears.” 

So, to the visitor’s horror, the band was again 
assembled, and his previous torture repeated. The 
| latter part of the Turk’s oe meg however, was not 
| carried out, for the Englishman left Belgrade the 
next morning, literally driven away. 


acliiillietesiues 
TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


Instances are not uncommon of men who have dis- 
played most remarkable courage and fearlessness, 
and have faced even death itself, until all danger 
was past, and then have broken down utterly, and 
been as cowardly as children ever after. A writer 
for the New York Sun gives a thrilling incident of 
this kind, which happened in India. On one of his 
many trips up the Little Rangoon River he camped 
one night with a party of British officers who were 
| out on a hunt. The leader of the party, and the best 
| Shot and bravest man in it, was Major Curtiss, a man 
about forty years old. 














He has killed more wild animals than any other 
white man in the province. Armed only with a re- 
volver, he had entered the bungalow in which a mur- 
derer was concealed, and taken him away from a 
crowd of his friends, and delivered him to justice. 

He had swum the river amid the alligators, and he 
would stand for the rush of a tiger or the spring of a 
panther with a laugh on his lips. They said the 
major did not know what fear was. He, perhaps, 
thought so himself. 

The camp was on the bank of the river, and only a 
temporary one, and no tents or covers were erected. 
We sat around the fires until a late hour, and when 
we rolled ourselves up for sleep the major and I were 
only about four feet apart, with nothing between us. 
The camp grew silent at once, and everybody was 
soon sound asleep. 

I was just dozing off when I thought I detected 
the crawl of a snake near me, but, after listening 
closely for a minute, I concluded it was a lizard or 
insect. The air, the earth, the forests and the waters 
of India are full of animal life by day and by night. 


| serpent coiled up, and he knew that any movement 


The fine porcelain jugs cracked in the fierce 
heat of the sun, and the water was lost. Both 
the brass and porcelain vessels were thrown away 
as useless; but the plain earthen bottles, being 
porous and unadorned, kept the water compara- | 
tively cool and pure until the end of the journey. 

“It was not vases for ornament that were | 
needed,” said the guide; “only a vessel that 
would carry water.” 

Is there not a likeness here to the journey of 
life? We set forth to cross the desert, each of us 
provided with a portion of the water of life which 
God gives us. It is all pure when it comes to us; 
the eternal truth and love, which is to save our 
souls and keep them from death. But we carry it 
in such different vessels! 

One smothers his faith in decorated forms and 
shams, which mean nothing to him, but which 








rate high in the market; another encloses his in a 
belief as hard and unhending as brass, in bitter 
dogmatism, in cruel selfishness. When the heat 


A camp no sooner grows quiet than wild rats and 
mice, lizards, great beetles, and three or four sorts of 
squirrels begin to prospect around, while night-birds 
circle about, and the wolf, fox, jackal, hyena and 
other animals draw near. Snakes are always to be 
feared, but if one started up at every suspicious 
sound he would never get an hour’s sleep. 

Daylight was just coming when I opened my eyes. 
I was on my left side, turned toward the major, and 
I noticed that he was on his back. Close beside me 
was a revolver, which I had slipped out of his hol- 
sters the - before that I might have it handy in 
case of need. 

Not another soul in camp was yet aroused, so far 
as I knew, and I lay listening to the noises in the 
surrounding forest while daylight continued to grow 
stronger. I was about to arise, when I suddenly saw 
the head of a serpent lift itself above the major’s 
breast and wave to and fro. 

I shut my eyes for a few seconds and then opened 
them to see the same sight again. I even tried it 
again and again, fearful that I was dozing, and not 
wishing to believe what I plainly saw. 

It certainly was the heat of a venomous serpent, a 
species closely resembling the American black snake, 
and as deadly as any serpent in India. It waved its 
head and darted its tongue for a moment, and then 
settled back into its coil. 

As soon us the head went down I felt for my re- 
volver and drew back the hammer. The click! click! 


time he had elevated his head again I had my arm | 
outstretched and the muzzle of my revolver within | 
two feet of him. a 

It was a snap-shot and had to be made on the in- | 
stant, and it was by pure good luck that I sent a| 
bullet through his ugly head. He was writhing and | 


bent over the major. 

The snake had crept out of the bushes and upon 
the major’s breast early in the night. It was not | 
more than midnight when he awoke and found the 





on his part would result in certain death. For three 
hours and a half he had rested on the broad of his 
back, never moving a muscle, with his eyes wide 
open, and that serpent’s head part of the time wav- 
ing to and fro within six inches of his face. 

When I bent over him he was helpless. When we 
got him off the ground he sank down again and be- 
gan to weep, and it was fully two hours before he 
would talk tous. The result of his experience was 
that he became a perfect physical coward, started at 
the slightest noise, and was ready to run from even a 
house dog. 

or 


For the Companion. 


AN OPEN SECRET. 





What is it that gives to the plainest face 
The charm of the sweetest beauty ? 

Not the thought of the duty of happiness, 
But the happiness of duty. 


This is Life’s lesson, children dear, 
They are blest who learn it early 

For it brightens the darkest day with cheer, 
Though Fortune’s face be surly. 


There’s a certain narrow, quiet path 
Of daily thinking and living, 

Of little deeds of sacrifice, 
Of loving and forgiving,—- 


Of patience and obedience, 
Of gentle speech and action, 

Of choosing the right and leaving the wrong 
With a sunny satisfaction; 


And if we never leave this path 
For the thing the world calls pleasure, 
There will come to meet us a heavenly joy 
Beyond all power to measure, 


For on this narrow, quiet way, 
God’s angels move for ever, 

Waiting to crown with peace divine 
Our every high endeavor. 


Yes, this is what sheds on the lowliest life 
The glow of the sweetest beauty, 
Not the thought of the duty of happiness, 
But the happiness of duty! 
CELIA THAXTER. 





Or 
HOW HE ESCAPED. 


The victims sacrificed at the death of a king in 
Dahomey, by the new sovereign, are often captives 
or criminals, and are supposed to become the ser- 
vants of the dead monarch in another world. A 
writer in the Nineteenth Century gives further par- 
ticulars regarding the superstition. There are other 
victims who are killed at intervals after the king’s 
death, and the idea is that they are messengers to | 
the king in the other world. Their despatch is con- 
sidered by each successive king of Dahomey te be | 
incumbent upon him as a matter of duty alike to his | 
father, to the State, and to the gods. | 


He walks about among the messengers, delivers to | 
them his messages, and talks amicably to each of | 
them upon the subject, as an authentic anecdote, | 
inimitable in its humor, told me by Tetteh Agama- 
zong, will show. 

One day, in going his rounds, the king came to a 
remarkably fine-looking man, a native of the Yoruba 
country, and said to him, ‘Well, you have got to go. 
Tell my father I am getting along pretty well, and 
am governing the people as he would wish me to do.” 
“Yes,” said the man, “I have got to go, but I want | 
to tell you one thing first.” 

“What is that?” asked the king. 

“IT want to tell you,” replied the man, “that I will 
not deliver your message.” 

“Not deliver my message?” exclaimed the king. 

"No, I will not!” 

“Why not?” asked his Majesty. 

“First,” replied the victim, “because I don’t want 
to go, and I don’t see why I should deliver it for you; 
and, secondly, because I am a Yoruba man and he is 
of Dahomey, and the Yoruba people do not see or 
talk to the Dahomey people here, nor do they up 
there. Therefore, I will not deliver your message.” 

The king looked astonished, and turning to the 
executioner, who was ready to begin his bloody work 
and d tch the ger, if not the message, sim- 
ply said, ‘He is a bad messenger; don’t send him.” 
And the man was let go scot-free. Rather a danger- 
ous precedent, one would think, under such circum- 
stances, for the future! 








BOTH CRIPPLED. 


A cripple’s sensitiveness to mimicry is sorely keen, 
but no more so than his sympathy for one crippled 
like himself. The sudden revulsion from one to the 
other makes the pathos of this curious street scene, 
related in the Detroit Tribune: 


Pedestrians on Woodford Avenue were treated to 
a singular and affecting incident last evening. Freddy 
Maline, a little newsboy, whose legs are so crippled 
that he walks on his knees, was trudging down the 
street, when a legless sailor came plodding along in 
the opposite direction on his stumps. 

They did not observe each other until the sailor 
attacked the lad. The assault was so sudden that it 
was all over before any one could interfere. 

“What do you mean by this?” demanded a by- 
stander of the man. 

“The boy is mocking me,” replied the sailor. Then 


cried, “What! So you are a cripple like me? 
my boy, forgive me! I thought you were mocking.” 

The tears coursed down a cheek bronzed by sun 
and wind, and possibly hardened by sin. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t ’a’ done it!” he exclaimed; “I 
wouldn’t ’a’ done it, if I’d ’a’ known, for these two 
hands, and they’re all I’ve got left. I ask pardon, 
a he I ask your pardon.” 

hen the adult cripple hobbled on. The boy gath- 
ered up his papers, that had been strewn around in 
the struggle, and, wiping away the tears that had 
filled his eyes as the sailor was speaking, crawled on 
down the street, but not before handfuls of coin had 
been showered on both the unfortunates. 





WHITEFOOT’S JOURNEY. 


It is sometimes said of some very knowing and 
docile animal, “‘He can do everything but talk.” 
But talking is not always necessary to a creature 
with plenty of brains—as intelligent brains as Farmer 
Ellis’s palfrey carries in her little head. Says a writer 
in the United States Monthly : 


Mr. W. H. Ellis of Bloomingburg, N. Y., owns a 


telligent and kind. Every school-day morning White- 
foot hauls Mr. Ellis’s two little girls in a wagon to 
the school-house, a mile from home, and after leav- 
ing the children there the little mare turns round and 
trots back to her master’s house without any driver. 

When the schooi-closing hour approaches Mr. Ellis 
hitches Whitefoot up and starts her off alone for the 
school-house, and in due time she come back with the 





alurmed the snake, as I knew it would, but by the 








little girls, She is so careful and expert in passing 


he got a good look at the little fellow’s legs, and | 
Ah, 


vehicles on the road that she never has acollision nor 
damages any of her horse gear. 

One night recently Mr. Ellis’s hired man drove 
Whitefoot over to Middletown on his way to New 
York. Before embarking on the cars here he tacked 
a piece of paper on the wagon-seat containing this 
notice: “Don’t stop this mare. She belongs to 
William H. Ellis, Bloomingburg, and will go. home 
all right,” and then turning the mare’s head home- 
ward he let her go. 

Sure enough, she covered the distance, a long nine 
miles, in safety, and at a pace that brought her home 
in about an hour. 


+r 


MISJUDGED. 


It is sometimes impossible to avoid the appearance 
of evil; we are suspected of deceit, we know that 
we are suspected, and yet are quite unable to clear 
ourselves from the imputation. A lady once gave a 
chapter from her own experience to illustrate the 
deceitfulness of appearances, and the difficulty in 
setting one’s self right when circumstances are per- 
sistently adverse : 


“Aunt Ann once gave me a hideous green dress. I 
think she had a suspicion that I didn’t like it, but she 
never would believe that I really intended to wear it. 
The first time I went to her house after receiving it, 
she asked: 

**Elinor, why didn’t you wear your green dress?’ 

“*T couldn’t, aunt,’ said I, guiltily; ‘I spilled some 
ink on the front breadth.’ 

“She looked at me rather suspiciously, but only said, 
‘Lower the draperies a little, and see if you can 
cover the spot.’ 

“So I did, but the dress was doomed, and the next 
time I saw her, I was obliged to falter, in answer to 
the same question: ‘I did put it on, but in going 
downstairs I tore a large, three-cornered rent in the 
skirt.’ 

“And so it went on from bad to worse. Never did 
I don that dress without injuring it in some way, and 
I actually never did wear it in Aunt Ann’s presence. 
I didn’t bring one of these calamities on myself, 
but I have always felt that my offended benefactor 
thought I did.” 

“Oh yes, no doubt,” put in a listener. “I’ve been 
through exactly the same sort of thing. I once went 
to a picnic, after all the events of the day had com- 
bined to prevent my preparing for it. I tried to 
make cream-cakes, and put in soda instead of salt; 
I made a sheet of cake, and it fell flat as an old news- 
paper joke. 

“By the time I had discovered the second failure it 
was twelve o’clock, and I was tired, so I made up my 


| mind to go to the picnic empty-handed, contributing 


only the story of my woes. 

“T did so, and everybody obligingly laughed over 
my misfortunes, but I afterwards heard one neighbor 
confide to another the fact that ‘Jane Powers always 
was master high, but if she didn’t mean to bring 
anything to the picnic, she needn’t have made up 
such a long story to get out of it.’” 

---- +o 
ODD AMMUNITION. 


Nearly a century and a half ago Capt. George 
Walker was given the command of a private ship of 
war, the Mars, in order to cruise about in the inter- 
ests of England, which had not long before declared 
war against France. One rainy night he came sud- 


| denly upon two large French men-of-war, one of 


which immediately gave chase to the Mars, no doubt 
expecting to pick up an easy prize. With colors 
flying, and firing from time to time, the Mars for 
several hours kept ahead of her pursuer, but was 
finally forced to stop and surrender. 


When Capt. Walker went on board the French 
vessel, he found its commander in a bad temper. 

“How dare you,” said he, ‘in so small a ship, fire 
against a force like mine?” 

“If you will look at my Commission,” answered 
Walker, “‘you will find that I had as good a right to 
fight as you; and if my force had not been so infe- 
rior, I should have shown you more civil treatment 
on board my ship.” 

“How many of your men have I killed, sir?” asked 
the Frenchman. 

‘None at all, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Then, sir,” he continued, ‘‘you have killed six of 
mine, and wounded several. You fired pieces of 
glass.” 

Walker at once denied the accusation, but the 
Frenchman persisted in it so emphatically that an 
investigation was ordered. Then it appeared that 
what had seemed pieces of broken ais were in 
reality bits of silver money. 

An Irishman finally confessed that he had rammed 
a pocketful of shillings and half-crowns into the last 
gun fired, declaring that if the Frenchmen wanted 
his money, they might have it, with a vengeance. 

This little fy: once explained, Walker’s captors 
were mollified, and treated their prisoners with more 
courtesy. They were taken to France, and eventually 
exchanged. 


44> 
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DIGNIFIED. 


From an awkward situation, it is usually the good- 
natured man who “comes out ahead.” An equable 
and placid demeanor is always compatible with dig- 
nity. The New York Tribune tells the following 
story of Agostino Depretis, the late Premier of Italy, 
who was addicted to loud snoring. 





He once lodged at Casale at a second-rate inn, ina 
room next that of an ex-official, who had gone there 
for the purpose of applying for employment. 

Being disturbed during the night by the loud snor- 
ing of fis neighbor, this man threw his boots at the 
wall, and then proceeded to complain in rather inso- 
lent terms, loud enough to penetrate into the next 
room. Signor Depretis apologized, and, in order to 
be no longer a disturbance, lighted his candle and 
| began to read a book. The next morning the Minis- 
ter sent a waiter to make his excuses to his neighbor. 

“Who is the beast?” asked the ex-official. 

“The ‘beast’ is the Minister, Signor Depretis,” re- 
plied the waiter. 

The poor ex-official almost had an apoplectic fit. 
He, in turn, sent innumerable excuses to Signor 
Depretis, who received him afterward, told him that 
he should be employed as he desired, “more espe- 
cially,” he continued, “because last night you caused 
me to read an interesting book that I had never 
found time to look into before.” 


eaaisdea I cca 
CALM. 

There are persons possessed of such admirable 
serenity and self-possession that nothing can disturb 
them overmuch. Whatever may be the cause they 
are indifferent to things that shock or grieve or 





little mare called Whitefoot, who is remarkably in- | 


anger other people. 


| An old lady was rescued by a fireman from the 
fourth story of a burning building. She did not 
scream, nor struggle, nor resist when he dragged her 

| from her bed, pulled her through a window, and car- 

ried her down a ladder to the street below. 

| When he at last put hér in safety on the sidewalk, 

she gathered her clothes about her and said, calmly: 

“Much obleeged; and if you could just run back, 
now, and get my duds, I’d thank you kindly.” 

When told that her “‘duds,” nor nothing else, could 
be recovered from the building, which was now 
wrapped in flames, she coolly quoted the old say- 
ing, ‘‘Well, ‘them as has must lose,’ an’ my duds 
wa’n’t wuth much nohow.” 
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For the Companion. 
A FELLOW’S MOTHER. 


“A fellow’s mother,” said Fred the wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and his merry eyes, 
“Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt 
By a thump, or a bruise, or a fall in the dirt. 


“A fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 
and buttons, and lots of things; 


No matter how busy she is, she’ll stop 
To see how well you can spin your top. 


Rags 


“She does not care, not much, I mean, 
If a fellow’s face is not always clean, 
And if your trousers are torn at the knee 
She can put in a patch that you’d never see. 
“A fellow’s mother is never mad, 
But only sorry if you are bad; 

And I tell you this, if you’re 

only true, 
She’ll always forgive what 


| 


AGE *) laughing as hard as she had cried. 
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-Then mamma knew it was alla mistake, though, 


So May went back to finish out her visit, with | 


of course, she couldn’t quite understand how it | Pink, and Doll Rosalinda, this time right-side up. 


could be; and she told Pink the story just as May 
had told it to her. 

“That is why she came home,” said she. 
you explain about it, dear ?” 
Pink was already laughing through her tears— 


May lifted her face. 
said, indignantly. 
bad, bad girl!” 

‘No, I didn’t,” cried Pink. “Oh dear me! I 
didn’t. It was my white dove, and Susan was 
throwing out some crumbs before she'd get me the 
cake, and Clover was gobbling the crumbs faster 
’n all the rest of the doves, and I said she was a 
pig and that it made her fat eating such a lot. Oh 
dear! it wasn’t you, Mamie; it was Clover.” 

May slid out of her mother’s lap, and put her 
finger in her mouth. 

“I’m orfle sorry,” said she; ‘‘and I wish I didn’t 
come home.” 

“Why can’t you come back again?” 
Pink. 

“I guess I can,” said May. ‘Can’t.I, mamma ?” 

“Yes,” said mamma, smiling; ‘“‘you can stay 
an hour.” 


‘You needn’t laugh,” she 
‘You did call me a pig—you 


asked 


“Can | 


—+or- 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Four-year-old Julie’s Aunt Belle has very long, | 
beautiful hair, and it is one of Julie’s greatest de- | 
lights to watch her comb and dress it. One day | 
Aunt Belle took the scissors and snipped off the | 
least bit of the ends. | 

“‘What makes you do that ?” asked Julie. | 

“So it will grow fast,” laughed Aunt Belle. | 

Julie remembered. A little while afterward she 
sarried the scissors to her mamma. 

“O mamma!” she cried. ‘Won't you cut the 
tops off my hair, please, so twill grow long, like 
Aunt Belle’s ?” 


For the Companion. | 
| 
| 
| 


Little Hattie, two and a half years old, had 
been often told by her dear grandfather that cer- 
tain things to eat at table would not hurt her if 
she chewed them well. One day she had been 
cautioned by her mamma not to drink too much 
lemonade. She looked up with the most convinc- 
ing smile, and said, “Grandpa says it won’t hurt 
me if I chew it well.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 
A MEDLEY OF AUTHORS. 


(Supply blanks with authors’ names.) 
A man in —— has an —, 
So to a quack he went, and thus he cried, 
“While yet I’m —, I shall grow worn and —- 
If something is not done this —— day. 
My skin, I find, grows —— and —— by turns; 
Sometimes ’tis cold as ice, again it — 
If I can your note, you promised me 
You’d make me — - spring, if I’d agree 











That cold roast —— I’d eat no more at night. 
Your —— - — nought—my —— is never right— 
Oh! —— flutters while I talk to you, 
What in the do you mean to do?” 
“I treat my patients,” said the —— quack, 

“At their own —-; I think 


you’d best go back, 
And I'll be there anon.” 





e’er you do. 


Then shut the door, 
His —— false, for he was 





“I’m sure of this,’ 
Fred the wise, 
With a manly look in his 
laughing eyes, 
“Pll mind my 
quick, every day, 
A fellow’s a baby that don’t 
obey.” 
M. E. SANGSTER. 


said 


mother, 


_ +r — 
For the Companion. 
MAKING UP. 


“T shan’t go over to her 
house never any more,” 
said May Blossom, sol- 
emnly. ‘Maybe I shan’t 
speak to her another sin- 
gle time ever.” 


She meant that she 
never would go to see 
Pink Rose again, nor 


speak to her—though that 
was “maybe.” 

She had gone over to 
visit Pink Rose that very 
afternoon, with her doll 
Rosalinda; and here she 
was home again, much 
sooner than mamma had 
any reason to expect her, 
with a frowning, tearful 
little and pouting 
lips, and doll Rosalinda 
upside-down in her arms. 

Mamma was puzzled. 


face 


“Why, what is the 
trouble, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

May began to wink 


very fast; but, in spite of 
all she could do, the tears 
filled her eyes and ran 
over, and dropped down 
on Rosalinda. 

“OQ mamma, she—she’s 
such a bad, mean, mean 
girl, mamma! I can’t 
tell!” 

But she did tell pretty 
soon, when she was in 
































seen ho —-. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
2. 
PECULIAR 
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ACROSTIC, 


tw 
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Connect the second and 
third lines to find an im- 
portant event of the Revo- 
lution, which took place on 
March 17th, 112 years ago. 
Cross-words : A period of 
time; a branch of natural 
history; foiled; a rhetorical 
figure; vivacious; a fall of 
water; pertaining to the 
empire of Turkey; to treat 
ws an object of interest; a 
sovereign. 





3. 
ARITHMETICAL 


Replace the asterisks, 
between 1 and 16, by the 
intervening numbers, so 
disposed that their sun 
across, dowuward, and di- 
agonally, will always be 34. 


PUZZLE. 


1* * 
* * ke * 
* * * * 
* * * 16 
Note. These numbers, 
differently arranged and 
accompanied by — sacred 


names, were inseribed on 
amulets used as prevent- 
ives against the plague. 
H. A. G. 
4. 
CHARADE. 
First. 
Two little objects owned by 
all, 
Most useful servants they; 
With either lost, you’d 
plainly see 
That awkward quite we all 
should be, 
Whether at work or play. 
Second. 


Either of wood 
made, 
From smallest size to pon- 


or metal 











mamma’s lap, with mam- 





ma’s arms around her, 

and mamma’s kisses on 

her flushed face, all stained as it was with tears. 
And it was a doleful little story she told. 

‘‘We were having the best time you could think 
of, mamma, playing tea, and I took the last piece 
of cake, and Pink went to get some more; and I 
heard her tell that I was a pig, mamma, and ate 
everything, and that’s what I was so fat about. 
So, of course, I couldn’t help crying and feeling 
just as miser’ble, and I put on my things right 
that minute, before she got back, and took Rosa- 
linda and came home. O mamma, I know my 
heart is—cracked, anyway, mamma!” 

Wasn’t it dreadful? Though, to be sure, 
mamma couldn’t help smiling a little; but she 
thought there must be some mistake. 


“Are you sure you heard just right, dear ?” she | 


asked May. 

‘“‘Yes’m,” answered May. “I know I did, 
mamma. And I sha’n’t ever”— 

Just at that minute the door came open, letting 
in a rush of cold air and half-a-dozen snow-flakes 
and a little girl in a white cloak and cap, with 
very red cheeks and very bright eyes. It was 
surely Pink Rose, looking frightened and bewil- 
dered enough. 

May wouldn't speak ; she hid her face, and began 
to cry. : 

Poor little Pink! she didn't know what to make 
of it all. Her lips trembled, and when she tried 
to say something she choked up; and then she 
began to cry, too, as hard as she could cry. 

‘“‘What made her go home without telling me ?” 
she sobbed; ‘*what made her, now ?” 


| 


For the Companion. 
JINGLE. 


A little boy giggled the livelong day, 

Wasting and idling the moments away, 

But, he wore out, at last, his giggling string, 

And, now, he can’t laugh at a single thing. 

He might better have saved, I think, don’t you, 

Of all those giggles just one or two? 

So, remember, a laugh’s a delightful thing, 

And don’t you wear out your giggling-string. 
CLARA J. DENTON. 


a 


For the Companion, 


LITTLE PAUL’S NEW SUIT. 


Little Paul was having a “spell.” That was 
what nurse always called it when he was as cross 
as X. 

What was the matter? Why, he did not want 
to wear a girl’s dress any more. He was five 
years old. So there he was in his chamber “sulk- 
ing” behind the closet door. 

‘Papa didn’t have to wear dresses!” he thought, 
for there was a whole suit over to grandma’s house, 
in the back chamber, that he had worn when he 
was a little boy. 

?aul thought hard for a minute; then, as soon 


| him from behind a high fence, and made sport | sir (mouser). 


as nurse had gone to the kitchen, he ran down 


stairs, out of the hall, and over to grandma’s 
house. 


Yes, there they hung on a high wooden peg by 
the chimney. He got up on the meal-chest, and | 
then he had to jump to reach them. 

But such a nice time as he had dressing! The 
buttons would not stay buttoned, and there was a | 
hole in the jacket sleeve-lining through which his | 
hand would slip every time. And the pants came | 
away down beyond his shoes. Then he rolled the 
legs up like Jake, the hired man. But the jacket 
hung nearly to his heels, for papa was ten years 
old when he wore it. 

Yet Paul went down and looked at himself in 
the duck-pond, and was well-pleased. 

He had not gone far on his way home when 
Jerry and Dick Dean, two rude boys, ran out after 


and shouted, ‘‘ Daddy-long-legs !” 

Oh, how he ran! And they did, too. The pant- 
legs unrolled and tripped him up and he fell into 
the dirty road. 

Well, he got to the home-gate at last, but Rover 
would not let him come in. He barked and 
growled, thinking it a little beggar, for I’m sorry | 
to say that Rover did not like beggars. | 

Then Bridget came to the door and bade him 
go away. 

Poor Paul! He could not bear any more. He 
leaned his head on the fence and cried. 

Pretty soon mamma came out. How she laughed 
when she saw who it was! And she took him in 
and washed him and put on his pretty blue-cloth 





Grandma was in the dairy, making a cheese, | dress with the white braid, and Paul was himself 


so he crept quietly up the back stairs. 


again. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. | 





' derous weight, 
, It lifts, propels, compresses, 
moves, 
And even over ocean 
roves. 


A wonderful and mighty 
power, 
Vouchsafed to man, it aids each hour, 
And shuns no task, however great. 


Whole. 


Strange that two harmless things like these, 
Should, when placed side by side, 

An instrument of torture show, 

Used in dark ages, long ago, 


Noted both far and wide. W. S. REED. 





Conundrums. 


What study do little girls sometimes mention when 
speaking to their father’s mother? Gram-mar 
(Grandma). 

When you toss your baby boy above your head 
what foreign drink does he represent? Young Hyson 
(high son). 

Why is the letter G like twelve o’clock P. M.? 
comes in the middle of night. 

When is hay like a good cat? 


It 
When it is a mow, 


Vhy is an old-fashioned tinder-box like the letter 
B? It is out of use. 


What river is always answering a question? Iser. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. March, charm. 


2. i. 2. 
CHEF USER 
HAULS 8S O LAR 
EUROPA ELOPED 
FLORIDA RAPHAEL 

SPINES REALTY 
ADELE DETER 
AS ER LYRE 

3. 1. Calendar—darn lace. 


2. Bedroom—boom, red. 


4. Works by the popular English writer, William 
Black.— White Wings; 4 fachting Romance; 
Macleod of Dare; Madeap Violet; Sabina Zembra; 
Yolande; White Heather; A Princess of Thule; 
Judith Shakespeare. 
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s are required to reg 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. = 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
bn 4 send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
MUTISM. 


Ordinary mutism is not due to any defect in the 
vocal organs, but to deafness, either born with the 
person or occurring so early as to preclude learning 
to talk. 


simply because he does not know how. Talking is 


really a very complex process, and involves much | 


knowledge and more training. 
But mutism may also be caused by laryngeal dis- 


ease, or by paralysis of the nerves that work the | 
vocal cords, so that it is impossible to bring them | 


together. This is known as aphonia. 

Somewhat resembling this, yet wholly distinct 
from it, is what is called aphasia, an affection of a 
certain part of the brain, which takes from the patient, 
who may have perfect vocal organs and enjoy all the 
other powers of his mind, the power to use words. 
Sometimes the loss is complete, and sometimes words 
can be uttered, but so unintelligently as to make 
nonsense. Perhaps a mere ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’”’ comes out 
on every attempt to speak. 

Another form of mutism is of hysterical origin. 
This does not mean that it is feigned, any more than 
the terrible spasms of some hysterical patients are 
feigned. In the hysterical there is a singular in- 
stability of the nervous system. The slightest cause 
often sets up the wildest disturbance of the whole 
nervous machinery. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal gives 
the case of a shoemaker, whose nervous system had 
been injured by the use of alcohol from his boyhood. 
Having spent the night in the gutter after a drunken 
debauch, he was taken to the hospital, where he was 
tormented by countless hallucinations of sight. 
Then his power of speech gradually failed, until it 
was wholly lost. 

He at length fully recovered his bodily health and 
became quite rational. But he remained absolutely 
mute, and the officials, after the most thorough test- 
ing, were satisfied that there was no deception in the 
case. Indeed, he was exceedingly anxious to return 


to his home, but was detained only because of his | 


mutism. He was finally dismissed in this condition. 
But he may at any time suddenly recover his power 
of speech, under some exciting cause. 

Still another form of mutism results from some 
insane delusion which impels the patient to keep 
silent. Though the vocal organs are perfect he may 
refuse to speak for months or years. 


en 
SOARING OF BIRDS. 


The sight of hawks mounting upward by a wheel- 
ing flight in circles must be a familiar one to all who 
have lived in the country. The eagle, the vulture, 
and other birds of prey have the habit of keeping 
aloft by the same mode of flight. The course de- 
scribed in ascending is a spiral, and it is made with 


no apparent effort. The wings and tail of the bird | 


are kept spread out to their full extent, that is all. 

There is no flapping nor fluttering, and yet the bird 
rises rapidly, aside from the speed with which it 
makes each successive round. There is much mys- 
tery about this flight. 
suggest that the bird uses the centre of gravity asa 
fulcrum, and takes advantage of the wind by setting 
its wings and tail something like the sails of a boat 
when tacking. 

The difficulty with this explanation is that the 
birds are seen taking their flight in this manner on 
perfectly still days. To say that there are currents 
of air moving up aloft, where the birds are, is noth- 
ing but assumption, when all the evidence we have 
that such is the case is the flight of the birds. 

Again, if we refer this scaling motion to the action 
of the wind, there is still a difficulty in understand. 
ing how it happens that one bird so much excels an- 
other in speed, or that the same bird increases or 
slackens its speed so easily as it does. We may say 
that this is due to a difference in the extent of wings, 
and in the skill with which they are set. 

Even then it is inconceivable, upon this theory, 
how the swallow, for instance, attains the speed it 
does in scaling; and this, too, when we know there 
is little force of wind. 


| have relied upon the uniformity of nature in reason- 
| ing from the habits of these sea-fowl to those of our 


| are difficulties here, as has been shown above. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 


| more so for her than for any woman who is expected to 


| for instant use any time. 
The mute does not use the organs of speech | 











Naturalists, like Mr. Belt, | 
| direction, went on with his testimony. 
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Persons who have observed the albatross, the Cape- 
pigeon and the stormy petrel say that these birds are 
unable to fly at all in calm weather, except by flap- 
ping their large wings. In high winds they keep 
themselves up with no other apparent action than 
that of changing the position of the wings. 

In this case, the ‘great activity of these birds in 
stormy weather does not involve corresponding 
weariness. The winds toss them, and fondle them, 
and rock them to rest, if not to sleep. Naturalistse 


land-birds. Such reasoning is usually safe, but there 

One object which the hawk and his kindred may 
have in soaring is the getting into a more agreeable 
temperature. It sometimes seems that the hotter 
the day, the higher they soar. It is possibly their 
way of going to the mountains. 


It may be that the spiral course is taken to enable | Est. 1837. 


the bird to scan a wider field than it could in any 
other way. If this supposition has any foundation, 
then the size of the circles described depends upon 
the extent of vision, and not upon the wind or the 
powers of flight. There is need of careful observa- 
tion on some of these points. 


— 
THE MULTIPLICATION-TABLE. 


In a curious little volume entitled “The Caroline 
Herschel Hand-book”’ we are told that “Caroline 
Herschel, who discovered eight comets, and continu- 
ally ‘minded the heavens’ for her brother, the great 
astronomer, said near the close of her long life, ‘I 
never could remember the multiplication-table, but 
was obliged to carry always a copy of it about me.’” 


For so learned a woman to have to be prompted 
before she could tell how much nine times seven are 
must have been very awkward; but it should be no 


know enough of numbers to serve the ordinary wants 
of life, and Miss Anna L. Dawes, daughter of Senator 
Dawes, startles us by declaring that “every woman” 
needs to carry a copy of the multiplication-table in 
her pocket. 

It must have been some knowledge of a too general 
neglect of this elementary arithmetic lesson by girls 
—and boys, too—that encouraged the publication of 
the “Caroline Herschel Hand-book,” which is no 
more nor less than a tiny pocket edition of the 
multiplication-table. 

At the same time one cannot help remarking how 





| much more convenient it is to have the table thor- | 


oughly learned, and safely stowed in the head, ready 
i J If one could always have | 
good eyes, one would never need to carry spectacles, a | 
— of help always liable to be broken, forgotten or 
ost. 

That many grown people, and even some distin- 
guished persons, are imperfect spellers and multipli- | 
ers does not make the deficiency less inconvenient— 
and they would be the first to charge all children and 
youth to “Be sure and learn these useful things well 
while you are at school.” 


= 
FATAL CURIOSITY. 

Mr. Conway relates some incidents which go to 

prove that failings common to men and to other 


creatures are equally ruinous in either case. The 
following relates to curiosity among birds: 


Some midshipmen belonging to one of her Majes- 
ty’s ships, while on a cruise oft the coast of Africa, 
landed on one of the Cape de Verde Islands for a 
day’s shooting. They spent the whole morning in 
vain attempts to get within shot of a flock of flamin- 
goes, which are found there in great numbers. 

At length, giving it up in despair, they threw them- | 
selves on the ground to discuss the provisions which 
they had brought with them for lunch. They had 
not lain long when a whole flock of flamingoes, not 
recognizing in those prostrate objects, kicking their 


| heels in the air, the same enemies whom, when on 


foot, they had so carefully shunned, drew near. 

Led on by a dangerous curiosity, they ventured to 
approach within so short a distance that the sports- 
men, springing to their feet and snatching up their | 
guns, secured each his bird before these could rectify 
their mistake by a timely retreat. 


—_—~—_ 
PRECEPT VS. PRACTICE. 


He who would elevate others must first elevate 
himself. Precepts are good, but practice is better, as 
the following incident illustrates : 


A quick-tempered teacher was once discoursing to 
his pupils on the beauty and necessity of guarding 
one’s lips and keeping careful watch over angry 
passions, if one would be happy himself and make 
others happy. 

“Remember,” he said, “the old adage about the 
soft answer that turneth away wrath; and put a seal | 
of silence on your lips in all times of sudden anger, 
not forgetting that—Frank Smythe, what do you 
mean by giggling while I’m talking? 

“Come here to me and remain after school, and I’ll 
settle with you! I’ve stood as much of your impu- 
dence to-day, as I will stand, sir. Put your books 
away the rest of you, and if one of you whispers 
while I call the roll, ’'ll whip him, too!” 


es 
“GOOD-MORNING, GENTLEMEN!” 


All lawyers know the ‘‘confidential witness,’”’ who, 
ignoring the jury, insists upon telling the judge his 
testimony. One of this class had never been inside 
of a court-house until he was put on the witness- 
stand. 


As soon as the questioning began, he turned his | 


back to the jury, and told his story to the judge, ina 
| confidential sort of way, as though they were chums. 


“Address yourself to the jury, sir,” said the judge, 
blandly. 


The man paused, but not understanding his honor’s | 
“Speak to the jury, sir,” again directed the judge; 
“the men sitting behind you on the raised benches.” 
Turning around, the witness, bowing awkwardly, | 
said, “Good-morning, gentlemen!” 
ees 
CUTTING THE KNOT. 


There are heroic methods of cutting red tape. 
Would that we all had the courage to adopt them! | 
At the beginning of the war the armory gate at 
Richmond was closed, and a sentinel was stationed 
there to deny admittance to intruders.’ | 


One day an old negro approached. | 

Sentinel.—Halt! } 

Negro.—W hat I gwine halt for? 

“No one allowed in there.” | 

“But I’se ’bleeged to go. I got a note for de boss.” | 

‘No one allowed to go in there without a pass.” =| 

“But I tell you I’se *bleeged to goin. Mr. Anner- 
son he sont me.” 

“Can’t help who sent you; you can’t go in.” 

<a den, you gimme de gun, and you take de 
note!” } 
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caught sight of the gentleman who raised the car- 
window making his way towards her. 
“Thank goodness,’’ she thought, fervently. 
help me somehow.” 
He gained her side and held his umbrella over her, 
as he asked, “Are you alone?” 
“My brother was to meet me, but something must 
have happened,” Grace explained, in tremulous tones. 
“I'll get a carriage for you. Take my arm,” he 
said, soothingly. 
all right.” 
Grace did as she was bid- 
den, and parting the crowd 
he put her into a carriage. 
“What is the address?” 
he asked. She gave it, and 
he repeated it to the dri- — , 
ver, adding peremptorily, : 
‘Mind you go directly to 
the house. No fooling 
around with other passen- 


“He'll 











For the Companion, 


DANGEROUS GROUND. 


“What shall we call her, boys?’ said Dr. Bidwell, 
holding out the tiny white-robed, baby sister for in- 
spection. 

“Grace,” suggested Tom, and “Grace,” echoed Ben, 
and so the small sister was named. 


Tom was six and Ben was three. They were chil- | gers.” 
dren of Dr. Bidwell, a prosperous country physician, “All right, sir,”’ said the 
and their home was a broad-porched, roomy old | hackman. 


house in the village of Norwich. 
The years slipped away like the waters of a brook 
as it rushes to the sea, and baby Grace was fifteen 


He leaned in at the door. 
“You’re safe now. It’s a 
short drive, you know.” 





“Don’t be anxious. I'll see you off | 











Mr. Flamwell was reported to be ill when he was 
actually strolling with her along First Street. Again, 
later it was announced that he had sailed for Europe 
when Grace met him the next day. She drew his 
attention to the announcement. i 

“Oh, the papers always lie more or less,” he said, 
carelessly. “If they have no news, they must make 
in” 

He pulled his mustache, and looked thoughtful. 
Presently he asked, with a little hesitation, “Do your 
friends know about me?” 

“No,” said Grace, blushing deeply and 
hanging her head. 

“That is right,” he responded, cor- 

dially, and changed the subject 


ingly funny story of a dog who 
brought up a family of kittens. 

This little episode roused Grace 
to some serious reflection 
on her conduct. She knew 
she was doing wrong, that 
she was breaking the prom- 
ises so glibly made to her 
mother, and indulging in 
conduct which if known to 


abruptly, by telling an exceed- | 


aud decide deliberately on some story to tell Tom and 

Cousin Emma. 

It flashed on her mind to say that the ring belonged 

to one of her school friends. She would do that, and 
| she sat down on a seat in the park, removed her glove, 

and contemplated the ring. 

Little as she knew of its value she was convinced 
| that it was no mean nor common gift, and her fear and 
| regret disappeared before the splendor of the jewel. 
| “ll tell Tom that I exchanged my amethyst for it 
| for a while. He’ll believe anything I tell him. Let 
| me see, I’ll say it’s Lulu Green’s.” 

Quite at ease she rose to go, and saw at a little dis- 
tance a group of men, among whom she recognized 
Tom. 

As she walked slowly toward them they scattered 


| a little, and Mr. Flamwell, with disheveled hair and 


| disordered dress was revealed standing between two 
common, rather rough-looking men. At that 
ment Tom saw her, and came to meet her. 

| “Well, Puss, they’ve caught the burglar,” he ex- 

| claimed. 

“Burglar,” echoed Grace, turning deadly pale, as 

| the truth flashed on her consciousness. ‘It isn’t Mr. 

| Flamwell?” 


| “Flamwell! 


mho- 


Why, Flamwell’s in Europe. It’s 


years old. Tom was in a law-office in Detroit, and 
Ben and the younger boys were in school. Grace 


| 
| “Thank you very much,” 
| said Grace, effusively. “I 


her friends would result in | Maple Billy, alias Junkin, alias—Hello!” for Grace 
her return to her village | with a long, sighing groan reeled against him, and he 
home. 


was the idol of her brothers, who flattered and | don’t know what would 
spoiled her, in spite of warnings from their mother, | have become of me.” 
who saw with regret that she was growing upavain| The sudden starting of the 
and headstrong girl. | carriage knocked off his hat, 
She was very pretty, with gentle manners which | which he caught with a» agile 
concealed a determined will. She had a fine voice | motion, and Grace exchaaged 
which Tom insisted should be cultivated, and he pro- | a smile with him as the carriage 
posed to take her under his manly protection and | rolled away. 
place her with a cousin, Mrs. Hazard, in Detroit,| Of course, Tom was at the 
that she might receive the necessary training. | Station just too late, and has- 
Grace was wild with delight. To live in a city|tened to his cousin’s to find 
was a most charming prospect to the country-bred | Grace mourning over the 
maiden. | streaks and stains on her new 
Mrs. Bidwell hesitated. She knew Gracie’s faults, | suit. Explanations ensued, and 
and felt that the girl was too young to be entrusted | Tom and Mrs. Hazard congrat- 
to other guardianship than her own. Grace begged | ulated each other that Grace 
and promised, coaxed and sulked by turns, backed by | found some one to help her in- 
her father and her brothers until her mother yielded, | experience, and she had every 
with a prophetic sigh, and one morning her father | reason to feel that the association was a fortunate 
put her aboard the cars at Norwich, en route for | one. 
Detroit, where Tom was to meet and escort her to her | Tom and Cousin Emma forgot all about it in a 
cousin’s house. minute, but Grace did not. 
For a few miles the journey was uneventful. | the glass as she unbraided her hair, and brushed out 


| 
| 
| 






She looked at herself in | 


She did not, however, 
frankly admit this to her- 
self, but offered in excuse 
that Mr. Flamwell was a 


perfect gentleman, that 
Tom knew him, and if 
Cousin Emma was told 


about his attentions, she 
would not understand how 
perfectly proper the whole 
thing really was, for Grace 
was, in her own estima- 


cide all questions of pro- 
priety. 

One bad feature of the 
association was the prevar- 
ications in which it in- 

volved her. She could not bring herself to throw the 
| flowers away which he gave her, and she was con- 
stantly inventing excuses for having them. 


she must have noticed the girl’s anxiety to explain 


tion, entirely fitted to de- | 


If Mrs. Hazard had been in the least observant, ' 


caught her unconscious form in his arms. 

When recovered consciousness, she ws in 
Cousin Emma’s parlor, and Tom was bending over 
her in great anxiety. 

She put her hand to her head, confused and uncer- 
tain. 

“Am I sick, Tom? What has—Oh!”’ she exclaimed, 

| and putting her hands over her face, she burst into a 
| tempest of sobs. 

| “Don’t ery, Gracie dear,” said Tom, soothingly. 
“No one is hurt. Poor little girl, she never saw a 
burglar before. He’s locked up safe enough by this 
| time.” 

| Tom’s assurances failed to quiet her excitement, 
| and a physician was called, who administered a com- 
posing draught before the hysterical girl could be 
|calmed. She remembered the ring, and kept her 
hand shut tightly over it. 

A week passed before she was sufficiently recovered 
| to resume her lessons, and in the meantime she had 
| learned the particulars of the crime for which her 
friend and admirer was arrested. 

A jeweler’s establishment in Cincinnati was en- 
tered, and a large quantity of valuable jewelry, prin- 


she 


Grace’s thoughts were of the pleasantest, as she 
gazed from the window at the rushing landscape, and 
built the pretty, fantastic: air-castles that a young 
girl would construct on entering a pleasant, new 
world; and the dimples came and went as she smiled 


| her frizzes and wondered if the stranger thought she 


was pretty. 

A week passed, during which Grace was entered as 
a pupil in the Conservatory of Music, with lessons 
twice each week. Her first and second lesson days 


| why she preferred to spend her little pocket money | cipally diamonds, was taken. Some of the goods were 
found in possession 
of the man who had 
personated Augus- 
tus Flamwell, and 
















at her own creations. | 

Presently she became aware that the coach was 
very close, the atmosphere vitiated and disagreeable, | 
and while the train paused at a station, she made | 
an unsuccessful attempt to raise a ‘window. Con- 
scious of having attracted attention, she shrank back 
into her seat blushing and annoyed. 

“Permit me,” said a pleasant voice, and a gentle- 
man leaned over from the seat. behind her, and dex- | 
terously raised the obstinate window. 

Grace turned to thank him, and added, in an impul- 
sive, childish way, “I thought I was stifling.” 

“It is very close. 


passed without adventure, but the third day as she 
hurried homeward she was caught in a violent shower. 

As she neared the city hall a gust of 
wind blew off her hat, and in recovering it 
she dropped her music. Some one picked 
it up and presented it to her, at the same 
time shielding her from the wind and rain 
with an umbrella. 

With peculiar gratification she recog- 
nized the stranger of her journey. 

“How do you do,” he said, smiling. 
“Does it always rain when you are about?” 

Grace blushed and dimpled and said, 
“No, sir, not always.” 

“You have no umbrella?” 

“No, sir; I didn’t think it would rain, 
| although my cousin warned me that it 


Tam glad you wish more air, as 
it accommodates me, too,” the stranger responded, 
pleasantly. 

Grace remembered, in a flurry, that she had been 
cautioned about speaking with strangers, and she 
immediately assumed an air of great dignity and | would.” 
reserve. The gentleman, however, showed no incli- | “Take mine,” said the stranger, prompt- 
nation to continue the conversation, but subsided | ly, forestalling objections. “I have your 
into his seat and read a newspaper which Grace | address, you know, and will send for it. I 
could hear rattle behind her. In the absence of other | have no use for it at present, I’m going in- 
interests she longed to take a peep at him, but deco- | to the Russell House.” 
rum prevailed to keep her glances directed to the | Grace took the umbrella, and thanking 
hurrying landscape, and presently they were in him tripped away. He looked after her a 
Detroit. |moment, thoughtfully pulling his black 

A drizzling rain had set in for which Grace was | mustache, and then turned into the hotel. 
wholly unprepared, and she began to feel some anx- | “What a nice, what a dreadfully nice 
iety lest Tom should forget his umbrella, for her new | gentleman,” thought Grace. “And he 


poke bonnet and pretty suit would be spoiled if the | knew me again and remembered my address. I won- 


dirty water from the top of the coach should drip on | der if he thinks I’m pretty?” and the light, little head | 


them. | was tossed with vanity as she continued her mental 
The train stopped, the passengers began to crowd | exercise, until she remembered how the wind had 
out, and she waited patiently in her seat, as she had | touzled her hair and tossed her hat off and ill-treated 


been instructed to do, fully expecting Tom to make | her generally, and then she reddened with the annoy- 


an immediate ap- ance of knowing that she had 
pearance. - not cut a very distinguished 
The gentleman figure before the stranger. 


who raised the win- 
dow was among the 
last ‘to leave the 
coach. He was pale, 
with dark eyes and 
hair, and a fiercely 
waxed mustache, 
and Grace thought 
he looked romantic 
and melancholy. 
When the coach 
was empty she be- 
came very anxious 
about Tom’s non- 
appearance, and de- 
cided to step out on 
the platform and 
look about for him, 
even at the risk of 


On reaching her cousin’s 
house, she mentioned that a 
gentleman loaned her an um- 
brella, and in a few moments a 
messenger called for it. 


as a child, and if she had given 
the subject a thought, would 
have expressed herself as 
pleased that she should be for- 
tunate enough to attract helpful 
courtesy. Some instinct for con- 
cealment held Grace’s vanity in 
check, and although she thought 
about the stranger, she carefully 
refrained from allusion to him. 


encounters, however, for from 





spoiling her new failed, for weeks, to meet and 
garments. escort her a part of the way to 

The passengers or from her lessons. He chat- 
were hurrying away ted with her about her music, 
from the empty y her brothers, her country home, 
train, and she was 7 


the weather. Sometimes he gave 
thoroughly alarmed. It was nearly night, and the | her bonbons and flowers. 
gas was lighted in the depot. What if Tom should Augustus Flamwell. 
not come at all? ciety news of one of the morning papers, and asked 
Although she knew the street and number where | Tom if he knew him. . 
her cousin lived, she had no idea how to get to them. “Yes,” said Tom. “A little. He’s a society swell, 
She wanted to cry, but a sense of dignity restrained | rich and all that; but he’s a good fellow. What do 
her, and she fell into the rear of the straggling you know about him, Pussy?” 
column passing into the street, looking right and left “IT saw his name in the paper,” 
for her recreant brother. sively. 
As she reached the street, jostled by the hurrying ‘‘He’s always in the papers,” Tom observed. 
crowd and startled by the unwonted noises of a city, Grace read the society news attentively after that, 
bewildered and uncertain which way to go, she | and sometimes encountered glaring misstatements. 


said Grace, eva- 


Mrs. Hazard regarded Grace | 


There were no more chance | 


that day the stranger seldom | 


He told her his name was | 
Grace saw the name in the so- | 












in that manner. But no 
suspicion of Grace’s perfect 
sincerity entered her mind, and two months passed 
without discovery. 

One golden October afternoon, the last day of the 
month, Grace and Mr. Flamwell met as usual. He 
had been absent from the city for a week, and looked 
jaded and anxious, but the silly little girl beside him 
was too inexperienced to detect any change in the 
mature man. He walked a block with her and 
| stopped. 

“T am going away, my little friend,” he said, 
abruptly. “It may be several months before I return. 
Shall you care?” 

“Yes,” G 
Mr. Flamwell.” 

He drew a ring from his vest pocket. 

“Take off your glove, Gracie, I am going to put 
this ring on your finger. Promise me to wear it until 
I come back. Will you?” 

Grace promised. He put the ring on her finger, and 
said, ““You’re my little girl now. I am going to travel 
for a few months, but I shall find you out when I 
return. Good-by.” 

He shook hands with her and was gone. She stood 
a moment quite confused by the suddenness of the 
| transaction. Then she examined the ring. It wasa 
solitaire ‘diamond in a setting of black enamel and 
gold. She twisted it around on her finger to bring 
the gem into the palm of her hand, and replaced her 
| glove. 

For the first time a genuine fear of the conse- 
quences of her girlish folly overcame her, and she 

| wished heartily that she had never encountered the 

handsome stranger. ‘How in the world could she con- 

| ceal that ring? Tom was always taking her hands 

| in his, patting them, and telling her how pretty they 
were. 

She wished she had refused the ring, or explained 
how impossible it would be for her to wear it. She 
was angry with Mr. Flamwell for making her promise, 
and at the same time reluctant and afraid to break it. 

| There had been at times a fierce look in his black 

| eyes, which poor little Grace recalled with a sudden 
| feeling of terror. 

| She walked slowly homeward, crossing the park, 
which she had to go a little out of her way to reach. 
| But she wanted to sit down and consider matters, 


irace answered. “I shall be real lonesome, | 


eventually the burg- 
larious act 
traced to him. 

The conviction 
came home to Grace 
that she was wear- 
ing one of the stolen 
jewels, and it par- 
alyzed her with ter- 
ror. She refused to 
resume her lessons, 
and begged of Tom 
to take her bome. 

“Why, Grace, 
don’t be absurd,” he 
said, thoroughly 
vexed with her. 
“You didn’t use to 
be such a simpleton. 

You needn’t be 
afraid of burglars. 
You’ve got nothing 
such people want.” 
“I want to see mamma, Tom. I don’t want to study 

music. I must go home. Do, do take me,” was 
Grace’s response. 

“Very well,” said Tom, sulkily. “Pack your trunk 
| and go home. It’s your last chance, though, for a 
| musical education, I promise you.” 

But poor little Grace cared for nothing but-to get 
away with her stolen diamond to the safety of her 
home, and the sympathy of her mother’s bosom. 

It was a pale and woe-begone face which greeted 
the home friends as Tom ushered the idolized little 
sister into the roomy old house in Norwich. The 
keen eyes of the mother saw that something more 
than nervousness was amiss with the girl, and she 
sought an early opportunity to demand the confidence, 
which Grace was only too anxious to give. With 
sobs and tears the whole humiliating confession was 
made, and the ring laid in her mother’s hand. 

“T was afraid to take it off,” she said, “and afraid 
to wear it. I didn’t know but the man that it be- 
| longed to might trace it to me somehow, and I should 
| have to go to prison, too. They might think, you 
| know, that he got me to hide his things.” 

Her mother remained silent, revolving the matter 
|in her mind. The ring might be worth hundreds of 
| dollars, and must be restored to the probable owner 
| in some way. 
| My dear, I must tell Tom. If this ring is as val- 
, uable as its appearance indicates, it must be returned 

to the owner, for it is probably part of the plunder 
from Cincinnati. You must bear the humiliation, my 
| poor child.” 
| “I don’t care much, mamma,” Grace answered. 
| «1 would do anything to get rid of the ring honestly. 
‘I thought of throwing it into the grate at Cousin 
| Emma’s, but I knew that would be really stealing it.” 
| Tom’s dismay can be imagined as the tale was 
| unfolded to his ears. He blamed himself severely 
| for not looking after the simple little sister intrusted 
to his keeping, and shuddered at what might have 
| been the result if the wretched man had evaded the 
| clutches of the law. The restoration of the ring 
| might bea troublesome piece of business he foresaw, 
but agreed that something must be done about it. He 
thought he could get alist of the missing articles; 
| possibly no such ring was among them. He took it 
| to the window for examination. After a moment he 
| exclaimed cheerfully : 
| “Bah! The thing’s a fraud. It isn’t worth five 
dollars. There, Pussy, I’ll take care of it, and we’ll 
| let by-gones be by-gones.” 
It was some time before Grace recovered her gayety, 


was 
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but she had learned a valuable lesson of self-distrust. 
She tarried at home with her mother, and Tom, at 
lest, was content with the humble advantages for 
musical education afforded her by the modest music- 
teacher of Norwich. 


Lucy L. Stour. 
+r 


For the Companion. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN OFFICE-HOLDER. 


“IT have been in this department for three years, 
and am tired of it,” says a competent and popular 
clerk in the post-office department at Washington. 

“I was keeping books in a country store in Minne- 
sota, when the branch examination of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission was held for our State, and I went 
in, with many others, and passed the examination. 
Having been a school-teacher, it was a comparatively 
easy matter for me to answer the questions pro- 
pounded. I had heard of the comfortable salaries and 
easy employment of the government clerks; and was 
ambitious to share their good times at Washington. 
My salary was only eight hundred dollars a year, and 
I knew that many clerks received twice that sum; so, 
covetousness was one of my inspirations, too. 

“Well, two months after the examination, I re- 
ceived a note from the department, informing me 
that I had been selected to fill a vacancy at nine 
hundred dollars a year, in the post-office department. 

“The immediate effect of that note was to drive me 
crazy. 1 went about the town ‘like a chicken without 
ahead.’ Everybody who would listen to me, had to 
hear of my good fortune. I showed the official 
envelope. I then showed the notification, signed by 
the great man himself, the chief clerk of the depart- 
ment. They all congratulated me, except old man 
Simons, who had been a clerk under the administra- 
tion of James Buchanan. Of course, I had but little 
time to listen to him. 

“TI remember that he told me that I would live to 
regret accepting the position; but then, he is old, and 
I regarded him as a man who is inclined to sneer at 
affairs in Washington, and one who has always 
spoken disrespectfully of government officials, and 
of their manner of life. Of course, having been 
discharged when the Lincoln administration came in, 
he was disgruntled, and always had been. 

‘He has said, a hundred times, that he would have 
been a rich man, if he had never been a government 
clerk. He advised me, and begged me, as a friend, 
not to accept the office. He was the only one in the 
entire circle of my friends, who did not congratulate 
me. 

“Now I know that Mr. Simons was right—exactly 
right. He spoke from experience, knew what he was 
talking about, and advised me for my own good. He 
was the wisest, and, therefore, the best friend I 
had. As usual, in this life, lLignored the gold and 
took the dross. There was a glitter about the gilded 
cage, and I entered it. I am heartily sorry for it, and 
hope to be able to return home in the near future. 

“But that is where the shoe pinches. Iam in debt, 
and it is up-hill work to get free. Like hundreds of 
others, I have fallen into the hands of the five- 
percenters. Those money sharks caught me in the 
toils, six months ago, and I am still in their clutches. 
My salary has been raised just once in three years. I 
am now getting one thousand dollars a year. That 
would be good pay out in Minnesota, but it isn’t in 
Washington. I have to pay twenty-five dollars a 
month for a house, and it is two miles away from my 
office. Car-fare costs me five dollars a month for my 
wife and myself; although the madam seldom comes 
down town. 

“My house is a cheap one, and scarce fit to live in. 
It costs me thirty-five dollars a month for groceries 
and provisions, and we live economically. I have to 
pay ten dollars a month for fuel and gas, which makes 
the total amount of my necessary monthly expenses 
seventy-five dollars, and leaves me only eight dollars 
for incidentals. ° 

*‘Last summer sickness in my family drove me into 
borrowing from a five-percenter. I received fifty 
dollars from him, and am paying him five per cent. 


per month on the loan, which is another drain of two | 


dollars and a half from my income, and that leaves 
me only five dollars and a half for clothing and other 
incidental expenses. 

“Yet I cannot reduce my expenses. Washington 
isa hard place tolivein. It isan expensive place. 
Real estate dealers have boomed the price of property 
away above its actual value, and rents are conse- 
quently disastrously high. Department clerks re- 
ceive their salaries regularly, are good customers, 
and the dealers just bleed them to death with high 
prices for everything. 

“For example, at home I always was able to get 
beef for seven or eight cents a pound. Here it is 
from twelve to twenty-three cents. Flour and all 
vegetables are proportionally high. It costs, at least, 
one-third more to live here, than it does in Minne- 
sota. I have to dress better than 1 did there, and my 
family has to be better dressed. I should say that 
my old place at eight hundred dollars per annum is 
better than one thousand two hundred dollars here. 
Hence, I have been losing money every day since I 
came to Washington. 

“It is only fair to say that the work is better, 
cleaner, more genteel. But, it is not the work of 
It is the labor of the serf. IT am con 
stantly under espionage. I feel that my fellow clerks 
are so many spies. 


manhood. 


“There are no less than thirty men who regard me 
as their personal enemy, because I received one pro- 
motion, when they were all looking for it. 


dillo upon which to base a story to my detriment, 
they will do so. If they can get me out of the way, 
they think that their chances will be better. They 
are worse than so many gossips in a country town, 
abusing their neighbors. They are envious and jeal- 
ous of the men who work hard and are efficient. 

“Moreover, the clerks in the higher grades do all 
they can to keep me down. Any effort of mine which 
might evidence superior workmanship, provokes their 
jealousy and suspicion. Many of them are not worthy 
of the positions which they obtained by political 
favoritism, and they fear reduction. 

“The clerk who has ability, industry, ambition, is 


marked by them for criticism and possible official | 


destruction. Even the chief of the division is fearful 


ernment could not be managed any other way. 
If they | 
can find any errors in my work, or any little pecca- | 


of the man or men who shall develop ability which 
may challenge his own superiority. Itis strange, but 
absolutely true, that merit is better concealed than 


exposed to prominence in a government department. 


“Besides, the clerical duties in the departments 
are of a nature to unfit one for any other avenue of 
bread-winning. If you work for the government, you 
work for a master who will probably tire of you, at 
an unexpected and inconvenient season, and dis- 
charge you without either a moment’s warning, or 
any reason for the harsh treatment you receive, and 
without a letter of recommendation. 

“For that matter, what good would a letter of 
recommendation do? There is no other government 
to work for. Then of what benefit would be a letter 
commendatory? Positively of no value whatever. 

“Now, if I had been working during the past three 
years for some wholesale grocery in Chicago or New 
York, I should have been acquiring practical knowl- 
edge which might be beneficial to me in all of my 
later years. If I were discharged, I should receive 
some reason for such action on the part of my em- 
ployers. If my record with them had been good, 
they would give me a letter concerning my ability 
and knowledge of the business; and, by means of 
such letter, I might the more readily procure em- 
ployment with some other dealer in the same busi- 
ness. 

“But my knowledge of the establishment of new 
post-offices, the discontinuance of useless offices, the 
appointment of partisan postmasters in place of 
others removed for being partisans, the fixing of 
bonds, the apportionment of appropriations for clerk 
hire, rent, fuel, light, and messenger service; all this 
knowledge is so much useless rubbish stored away in 
my vast and vacant mind. It will bring me no em- 
ployment with practical business men. 

“In the hurly-burly bustle of actual life, the men 
who have employment to give, want to employ men 
who have had experience either as salesmen, buyers, 
book-keepers, or foremen. The government service 
not only does not teach anything practical, but it 
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| and ambition, who should aspire to reach the top of 
the ladder by fair and honest, non-political endeavor, 
| would be hooted at, and almost scourged. They 

would say of him: ‘He thinks too much. Such men 
| are dangerous.’ 

“It is difficult to say what man has the ability, and 
which man lacks the ability to succeed in business 
ventures. If the problem might be accurately solved, 
it would be paternal kindness on the part of the heads 
of departments summarily to dismiss each and every 
young man who possesses acquirements and ambi- 
tion to succeed. 

“Once immured in a government office, a man 
becomes indolent, indifferent, conscious of growing 
into an improvident old age; yet he never resigns 

| and tries his fortune with the other earnest bread- 
winners of the age in which he lives. 

“No young man should be allowed to enter the 
public service. When one has lived until his thirtieth 
year, and has not shown business ability in some 
degree, it might be well for him to seek government 
employment; and, if successful, spend the remainder 
of his days in office. Prior to that age, employment 
in the civil service should be avoided. 
able for the ambitious and energetic men in whose 
veins the blood of youth and hope courses.” 
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For the Companion. 


““PEACE-MAKERS” AND “DESTROYERS.” 


The history of invention contains no chapter that 
records more steady progress than has been made in 
the art.of killing men in battle. It has taken a long 
time and a great many steps to replace the arrow of 


the savage with the accurate, far-carrying magazine | 


rifle, the catapult with the enormous steel cannon of 


| to-day, the oar-propelled ships in which the naval | 


battles between Rome and Carthage were fought, 
with the iron-clad monsters now afloat. 
Other inventions have been more brilliant and 








IRON-CLADS 


unfits men for any vocation in life in which special 
training is necessary. Yet I know of no business in 
which experience is not required. 

“Even as an insurance agent, I should be a failure. 
I have been accustomed to having people come here 
to seek favors of me. I am unfitted to seek favors of 
them. I have been working from nine o’clock in the 


| morning until four o’clock in the afternoon. I cannot 
| readily adapt myself to any business which requires 


constant application from early morn till dewy eve. 
I cannot say what IT should do, were I to remain here 
a few years longer. I know that the older clerks 
have neither ambition, nor fitness, for other business. 

“There are many other reasons why a government 
life is unsatisfactory and maddening. In the first 
place, I have to do the same class of work for doing 
which others receive either one thousand six hundred 
dollars, or one thousand eight hundred dollars a year. 

“One man sits within arm’s reach of me, getting 
one thousand eight hundred dollars, who does less 
than half as much work as I do, and it is work of the 
same class, exactly. He has no one to support but 
himself, and spends his substance in riotous living, 
under the glare of the electric lights, and the flare of 
the gas jets in the dens of vice. This one fact does 
not tend to make me cheerful. For, although not 
naturally envious, I am human enough to permit 
myself to draw comparisons which make me un- 
happy. 

“Besides, the chief clerk of the department is a 
man as austere and unapproachable as the Czar. He, 
too, will soon reach the end of his political lease of 
life, and give place to another. But it will be simply 
a change in appearance, not in fact. 

“Maybe this thraldom is necessary, and the gov- 
But, 
as itis, you need not wonder that I am praying for 
my emancipation, as did the black men in America, 


| and the Hebrews in Egypt. 


“If I were ambitious when I came here, my ambi- 
tion is crushed. In other walks of life, there might 
be some opportunities of advancement. If I were 
able to sell more ink or type than the other salesmen, 
or if T were able to sell more presses, and set them 
up better than the other machinists, my salary would 
be increased and my percentages rated higher. If I 
were able to manage a section of railroad, or become 
a perfect tracer of cars, my services would be appre- 
ciated according to my merit. Here, it is different. 
How can I ever become the chief of my division, or 
chief clerk of the department? How can I ever reach 
the postmaster-generalship? 

“Any man, no matter how great his natural ability 








AND TORPEDO BOATS. 


startling, but none have effected a greater transfor- 
| mation in human methods, than those in the horrid 
| science of war. Ingenuity in this direction is not yet 
| exhausted. In recent years the development of 
| national armaments, for coast defence and naval 
| warfare, has been chiefly in the size and effectiveness 
| of rifled cannon. 

In this competition to increase the weight of metal 
in great naval guns, the government of the United 
States has taken little part. There is room for doubt 
if the construction of naval leviathans is quite the 
wisest thing to do. 


A whale is a very big fellow, und, no doubt, a | 


perfect terror to herring and other small fry, but a 
school of sand-fish, much smaller fellows, can stab 


Mr. Whale when he least expects it, and make him | 


turn fin and expire in a sea of red and foaming 
water. 

So it is with these big ships. They are liable to be 
destroyed by much smaller and cheaper vessels, and 
it is on the line of this thought that the people and 
government of this country and the governments of 
Europe are now at work. 

There must be big guns and great forts and a few 
big ships for the immensely long American coast and 
many seashore cities; yet a great school of lively 
sand-fish would do better than a few big whales. 
This is why little arms are being studied in prefer- 
ence to great and costly guns and ships. 

To understand this we must remember that a shell 
from a gun often does more work than a solid shot. 
Now a shell fired from even the largest gun is com- 
paratively small. Accordingly, the effort has been to 
invent new and larger shells that being loaded with 
dynamite might do in one instant as much harm toa 
big ship as a dozen guns can do in a day. 

The first and most simple of these shells are now 
made in great numbers. They are called torpedoes, 
and are intended to be planted under water at the 
entrances of all the ports. By means of wires laid 
to the shore, two men safely hidden on the land can 
fire these torpedoes and sink any ship that is over 
them. All this has already been done, and it would 
be onlyge matter of a few days, a week at most, to 
plant a string of these terrible teeth in the mouth of 
any port or river on the coast. 

All of this, both this government and those of 
Europe, have already done, and now all are busy over 
new ideas. If a single torpedo under water can sink 
aship, why not have swimming and flying torpedoes? 
This, too, has been done, and some curious as well as 
| terrible weapons have recently been invented. 

Of these, the most recent, and certainly the most 
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It is not desir- | 


| remarkable, as well as effective, arms have been in- 
| vented by people in this country, and quite indepen- 
| dent of the government. Those inventors will, per- 
| haps, make the United States the match of any two 
nations in Europe in the near future, and the govern- 
ment is wise in giving close attention to all that 
inventors are doing. 

We may be certain that, if our government does 
not consider these new arms, other nations will do 
so, and, perhaps, buy them before we do, just as has 
already happened with other arms. 

The most curious of these inventions are the ‘fish 
torpedoes.” These are practically floating and swim- 
ming shells loaded with dynamite. They fly through 
the water on the surface, or just under the surface, 
and are divided into two classes. Those of the first 
class are like free fish in the water. On being started 
out of a tube they swim through the water a few 
feet under the surface until they strike the bottom of 
a ship, when they explode with terrible effect. They 
can also be made to fire after a certain number of 
seconds, like a shell from a gun, but if they fail to 
strike, they are lost. 

This class of torpedo is now used in all the navies 
of Europe. 

Fish torpedoes of another class, and the kind most 
approved in this country, swim near the surface, and 
are guided from the shore or from a ship by means of 
a wire that trails out behind, as the torpedo swims 
through the water. 

All the fish torpedoes are really little propellers, 
each having one or two wheels at the stern, and by 
means of motors inside these propeller wheels are 
made to turn and thus drive the torpedo through the 
water. 

The free torpedoes used in the navies of Europe 
have rudders that are fixed when they start, and 
| guide them pretty nearly in the right direction. 
However, they are like a boy’s schooner on the pond, 
very apt to steer the wrong way. The new American 
torpedoes have rudders, and by means of suitable 
| machinery the rudder is controlled by an electric cur- 
‘rent through the trailing wire. Thus the torpedo can 

be made to turn to the right or left, or even to dive 
under a ship and come up on the other side, very 
much as if it was a rather knowing herring with a 
string in its tail. 

Such a torpedo can be directed against the enemy’s 
ship with as much precision as a shot from a gun, and 
the whole thing can be exploded at any instant, when 
the gunner hiding on shore thinks he has a good 
chance to blow up the enemy’s iron-clad. 

There are several kinds of those swimming torpe- 
does that can be guided by a wire, and each has its 
own merits in the way of engines, power or speed. 
The only objection to them is the fact that they must 
show some kind of a mark above the water to enable 
the steersman to see where they are going, and this 
makes a target for the enemy’s guns. However, this 
disadvantage is more than offset by the power to 
control the flight of the swimming torpedo as it 
rushes through the water. 

To use these fish torpedoes to advantage, small and 
very swift steamers have been built, and there are 
scores of wonderfully fast steamboats armed with 
torpedoes among the navies of Europe. In. this 
country we have only a few boats for firing torpedoes, 
but they are remarkable as showing how curiously 
American inventors bring out new ideas. 

None of the European torpedo-boats are anything 
more than very fast little steamboats, swift and 
strong, no doubt, but not remarkable for anything 
else. 

One of the first new torpedo-boats built in this 
country is the Alarm, a small armored propeller in 
our navy. It has a long, projecting beak under water, 
and from this beak can be thrust out a long spar 
carrying a torpedo at the end. This is also done on 
some of the European torpedo-boats, and the distin- 
guishing feature of the Alarm is a pivoted screw that 
can be turned in any direction, thus enabling the boat 
to turn completely round while standing still. 

The boat carries one gun that is placed at the bow. 
The boat itself is the gun-carriage, and in a battle 
would always fight “bows on” to the’ enemy, the 

| revolving propeller enabling her to do this without 
exposing the sides. 

The other boat is very different, and was invented 

| by Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor. This singu- 
lar ship is armor-clad at the bows and all over the 
| deck. Like the Alarm it fights “bows on,” but its 
shots are long torpedoes fired from a gun at the bow 
and under water. 
| The gunis built into the bottom of the boat, and 
the torpedo flies through the water till it strikes its 
mark and explodes. 

One man in an armored hood on the low deck con- 
trols the engines, steers the boat, and thus aims the 
submarine gun and fires it whenever he is ready. 
This remarkable vessel is like a floating cannon with 
a man inside, and it is well named the Destroyer. 

Another and still more curious boat built not long 
ago in New York, is called the Peacemaker. The 
best protection against shot from great guns is the 
water, and this torpedo-boat dives and swims under 
water till it finds the enemy’s ship. It then releases 
a torpedo that clings to the ship’s bottom, and when 
the torpedo-boat has swum far enough away the 
torpedo is fired, and the great iron-clad reels and 
sinks under the terrible bite of the little herring of a 
boat that dived under its keel. 

The. Peacemaker is entirely closed and air-tight; 
and the crew must be shut up inside. By a number 
of curious inventions, the propeller is made to turn 
by means of a steam-engine that is supplied by 
boilers without fire or smoke, and the men inside are 
supplied with fresh air from tanks in the hold. 

The boat can swim under water in a straight line 
on a perfect level at any moderate depth, and can be 
steered like any boat. It can also sink or rise again 
in the water while standing perfectly still. 

Such boats, if used by our navy, would be indeed 
“peace-makers.” There would be an end of war, for 
no man, be he the bravest sailor that ever trod deck, 
cares to fight an unseen foe. A boat that swims in 
the dark under the sea, and that may slip under a 
ship and ina moment send it helplessly to the bottom, 
would simply terrify an enemy into flight or sur- 
render. 

So great is the fear that a fleet of these mysterious, 
unseen boats would inspire, that it is thought naval 
war would come to an end, and nations would settle 
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their differences just as men do in a plain court of | The ‘* Best”? Tonic is guaranteed to be a pure | 
justice, where the law is more powerful than the sel. | article. [Adv. 
fish greed or passions of individual men. Two bottles of Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
Closely allied to these torpedoes under the sea are edy, of Rondout, N. Y., cured me of Kidney Complaint. 
the new torpedoes that are designed to fly through | —Miss Jennie Martin, Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. $1.[Adv. 


Abi! 





the air. An ordinary shell filled with gunpowder can 
be fired from a gun in safety. 

When the shell is filled with dynamite we have 
quite another affair, for dynamite explodes so quickly, | 
and is set off so easily by a blow or a jar that it 
cannot be used in guns. The shell would explode, 
and smash the gun before the powder had a chance 
to throw it out of the muzzle. 

This fact led to the invention of the last and most 
remarkable arm ever made. Down on an island in 
New York Bay could be seen, last summer, a curious 
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| | 
iron tube mounted on a long frame, and looking very | 
much like a pile-driver taking a rest on its nose. 

This is a gun that fires a monster dynamite tor- | 


pedo without fire or smoke. The gun is a long, iron | JORDAN, MARSH & Co., Boston, Mass. | 


: a | 
tube lined with brass, and so arranged that one man 
| 


can aim it easily, and fire it with a touch of the hand. 

In place of powder compressed air stored in strong 
iron tanks is used, and so powerfulis the pressure, 
that the torpedo with its load of dynamite is fired 
with great precision for more than two miles. The 
torpedo is made of metal, and has a wooden tail or 
steering feather so that it will fly straight through 
the air. 

The shell has the singular property of exploding 
whenever it strikes any object, or whenever it falls | 
into the water and becomes wet. It can also be ex- | 
ploded in a certain number of seconds like any ordi- 
nary ‘‘time shell.” A single shell from this monster 
“pea shooter” exploding under or near the longest | 
ship in the world, would probably utterly destroy it, 
or send it to the bottom. 

Such a torpedo falling in the streets of a town, 
would smash an entire block of buildings in an in- 
stant. A torpedo-boat armed with three of these 
pneumatic guns for throwing torpedoes is now build- | 
ing, and it will, no doubt, prove to be the most ter- | 
rible ship of war ever built. | 

Nor does this line of invention stop here. Torpedo 








balloons that will lift great torpedoes into the air, | proved by the fact that those who | 


and, floating over a city, drop a ton of dynamite in 
the streets, are now being made the. subject of care- | 
ful experiment. What will come of this invention 
is not yet known, and may not be known till the next 
great war. 

The next great war. 
come? 

No man can tell; yet, if it comes, it will be a short 
and terrible struggle. It will be unlike any war in 
history. Just as in the Civil War a single ship 
changed the navies of the world, so some of these 
new arms may yet change the whole aspect of war— 
may even end all wars. 

If these new arms are so destructive that no ships 
or armies can withstand them, where will be the use 
of fighting? Both sides may be armed with these 
new weapons, and fighting will simply be mutual 
destruction. 

Then, too, there is the cost. 
tools will be very expensive. It costs hundreds of 
dollars to fire a big gun once. A single battle will 
soon cost millions. Where then is the use of fight- 
ing? Who can afford to fight at all? Why not refer 
disputes to courts of arbitration? Why not have an 
international police to keep unruly nations in order? 

These are the questions that are to come before 
the twentieth century, and these new arms, by making 
war impossible, may settle these questions, and bring 
on the day of universal peace. 

CHARLES BARNARD. | 


When and where will it | 








War with these new 
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TOO FINE HOUSE-KEEPING. | 
Exquisite house-keeping is very pleasant for those 
who enjoy its results, but the house-keeper may sacri- | 
fice too much to her ideal of neatuess. A friend, | 
making calls, dropped in upon an old-fashioned New | 
England matron, whose home was the guest house | 
of the village. 





The lady had just come from a visit to a neighbor, 
who was the “exquisite house-keeper” of the village. | 
She began telling the matron about the perfect con- 
dition of that house—from garret to cellar it was | 
dirtless; the brasses were spotless; the glass and 
silver shone in their brightness; and there was not 
a speck of dust on a carpet. | 

“I think Mrs. is the dirtiest person I ever saw 
in my life,” said the matron, who had stood the recital | 
as long as she could. 

“Oh, my dear woman, what can you mean?” ex- 
claimed the visitor. 

“What I say is true,” replied the matron. “From 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the same 
that woman’s mind is on dirt. She thinks dirt, sees 
dirt, is fighting dirt, the livelong day. Now I would 
much rather see more of it on her carpet and less of 
it in her mind.” 





oo 
ILLUSTRATING HIS PRECEPT. 

William Alexander, who was king’s counsel of | 
East Jersey at the opening of the Revolutionary 
War, threw up his civil commission, and took a mili- 
tary one in the Continental Army. 

He was noted chiefly for his discipline, and most of 
the stories connected with his name have reference | 
to this strong point. The following is one of the 
more familiar, and, perhaps, the best one of all. 

As an instance of the extreme to which he carried | 
system, it was related of him that, in order to correct | 
a habit of laziness in a young officer, he appointed 
this subordinate to call him up every morning pre- 
cisely at tive o’clock. } 

Having one night received intelligence which de. | 
tained him at a council till the day-beam peeped in at 
the window, he was just stepping into bed, ws 


oughly worn out, when his pupil gave the summons 
at his door. 

Springing up at once, he made a loud clatter with 
his boots, and exclaimed, ‘Aye, aye! I was just 
rising.’’ 











BOSTON COOK-BOOK. 


By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 
The Best Cook-Book in the World. 


50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 600 PAGES. PRICE, $2.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
FANCY GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIA AND 
DOMESTIC CARPETINGS AND RUGS, 


In fact, everything dear to the feminine heart, and use- 
ful to man, woman or child, can here be procured at 





headquarters, and all from one firm, whose name is a | 


warrant in itself, and has been a household word in New 
England for half a century. No matter if you reside 
in Canada or Mexico, by sending us your name and ad- 
dress you will receive by return mail, 


FREE 


of all expense to yourself, our large 80-page illustrated 
catalogue, containing the very latest foreign and do- 
mestic styles and deslans of the above-mentioned goods ; 
also, how to shop by mail from the samples which we 


sen 


when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 


| when issued, send in your name and address at once, to 





The Result of Merit. 


When anything stands a test of 


fifty years among a discriminating 
people, it is pretty good evidence 
that there is merit somewhere. Few, 
if any, medicines have met with 
such continued success and popu- 


larity as has marked the progress of 


Brandreth’s Pills, which, after a 
trial of over fifty years, are conceded 
to be the safest and most effectual 
blood purifier, tonic and alterative 
ever introduced to the public. 


That this is the result of merit, and 
that Brandreth’s Pills perform all 


that is claimed for them, is conclusively 


regard them with the greatest favor 
are those who have used them the 
longest. 


Brandreth’s Pills are sold in 
every drug and medicine store, either 
plain or sugar-coated. 


THE BuRROWES PATENT SLIDING 


Ww 


CREENS 


Are the Only Screens 
Suitable for a Good 
House. Our Window 
and Door Screen Factory 
is the largest in the 
world. If you own a 
‘ood house do not dis- 
figure it with the miser- 
able Screens made by 
nters. Low Prices 
for orders now before 
busy season. Intending 
purchasersare invited to 
send for our Catalogue, 
and prices, mentioning 
this paper and number 
of Screens wanted. 


€. T. Burrowes & Co., Portiann, Maine. 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality, 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty —_ ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden. 
tical in quality to-day with that 

made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 

soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used aecording to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 


will pay you to make that trial. 
LS all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 
AORPARAPPP AAI IPSEA 
Beware of Imitations. 
ORAPPRPORPPPRI CRA 


[NST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—<>-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >.>. 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfu' 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 
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“Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best in the world, Jennie.” | 

“And the cheapest, too, Charley. For you see I have ! 
figured it out—only a cent a dose.” 

“Yes, and mother says she never had a medicine last | 
so long, or do us as much good, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 

“That’s so. Hurrah for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, peculiar 
to itself.” | 


| 100 Doses 


“100 Doses One Dollar” is not a catch line only, but is 
‘ original with, and true only of, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
| which is the very best spring medicine and blood puri- 
fier. Now, reader, prove it. Take a bottle home and 
measure its contents. You will find it to hold 100 tea- 
spoonfuls. Now read the directions, and you will find 
that the average dose for persons of different ages is 
less than a teaspoonful. Thus the evidence of the 
peculiar strength and economy of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is conclusive and unanswerable. If you have never 
tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla do so this spring. We believe 
it will do you good. 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
| 


From the Account of the Famous 
Escape from Libby Prison, in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
for March. See below. 


“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to buy their 
own instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. But he could not 
prevail on me to change. I told him I knew what 
Hc d's Sarsaparilla was, I had taken it, was perfectly 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other.” Mrs. 
ELLA A. GOFF, 61 Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


One Dollar 


At this season a good reliable tonic and blood purifier 
is needed by nearly everybody. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiarly adapted for this purpose, and becomes more 
popular every year. Try it this spring. 

“Feeling languid and dizzy, having no appetite and no 
ambition to work, I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, with the 
best results. As a health invigorator, and for general 
debility, I think it superior to anything else.” A. A 
RIKER, Utica, N. Y. 

N. B.—If you have made up your mind to get Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not take any other. 


| 








Sold by all druggists. $1; 6 for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. $1; 6 for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Yard of neighboring Warehouse. Exit on Street. ra 
F THRILLING INTEREST in the March CENTURY is Captain Moran’s 
narrative of the construction of the tunnel by which 109 Union officers, 
including himself, escaped from Libby Prison by night. The paper, which 
is illustrated, is as interesting as astory. Another article in the same mag- 
azine is George Kennan’s ‘‘ Russian State Prisoners,” detailing among other 
incidents the touching story of the celebration of the Centennial Fourth of 
July (1876) by political prisoners at St. Petersburg. From rags which they 
saved for weeks they made up United States flags to hang from their win- 
dows, and bits of candle illuminated the gloomy prison court-yard at night. 
The March CENTURY contains also ‘‘The Home Ranch,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a richly illustrated paper on cowboy life. Other illustrated arti- 
cles are ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral,” ‘‘Some Pupils of Liszt,” a brief estimate of 
Bismarck’s peculiar influence, etc., with other timely features and inter- 
esting stories. The Lincoln History deals with the siege of Sumter, and de- 
scribes Mr. Lincoln’s part in the events which led to it and in the call to arms. 


Dealers everywhere sell THE CENTURY; price, 35 cents. ‘‘ One must read THE CEN- 
TURY, if nothing else." ‘Try the March number, ready March 1st. THE CENTURY Co. 





Libby Prison. 

































GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
L BE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
\ businesss ona magnificent scale, growinga quarter ofa million of Roses and millions 

‘ S of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


lirectly of them and save THE STORRS & HARRISON co, sun Soe Oat 


all commissions. Address AKE CO., OHIO. 
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CHEATED. | 


r- 


The man who can pay for more than he can appre- | 
ciate is likely to utter some odd criticisms. A wealthy 


merchant said to a friend, one morning: 


‘It’s a shame and disgrace that everybody should 
cons »ire to rob a rich man.” 

yhat do you mean?” 

“Well, you see, I had a little party at my mansion 
last night.” 

“So I read in the papers.” 

“And to amuse my guests I ordered some music.” 

“Yes, I heard you had a quartette.” 

“I did order a quartette, and four singers crowded 
into the room and insisted on singing. I had to pay 
all four of them, and, mind you, I only asked for a 
single quartette! That’s the way I’m swindled every 
day of my life, and I’m tired of it!” 


on oe 
PARTIAL JUDGMENT. 

It is difficult to avoid making an exception of our- 

selves, when we are reflecting upon the errors and 


frailties of mankind. Said a Quaker, one day, to his 
wife: 





“All the world is queer, excepting thee and me, 
and thee is a little queer.” 

Another candid and self-righteous individual, ina 
moment of confidence, gave vent to the opinion: 

“There’s but two honest men in this town. Brother 
B—- and myself; ,and sometimes I have my doubts 
of Brother B- 








The “ Best” Tonic ranks high with the medical 
profession. (Ade. 
—_—- 

If you have no appetite, 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


One man says, “It makes me eat like a heeds: r (Adv, 
compsannetiiimmasee 

Have you tried for the “Ayer Prizes?” See “Com- 

panion” February 16, or write Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 

Lowell, Mass., inclosing stamp, for particulars. [Adv 


The Throat.— Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. 


Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


[Adv, 


—— > 
Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, remov es all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Adr. 





Agents w anted t to sell approval 
25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 


okts., all Choice Flowers, lc. LADIES’ 
ED CONCERN, KEENE VALLEY, N.Y. 


22K New! Imported Embossed Pictures, by mail, 
only 10 ets. L. L. JONES, Camden, N. J 


Fore IGN Stamps. 


sheets on com. 























SEEDS %! 
500 © FOREIGN ‘Stamps, Australia, ¢ ete., 1c.; 110 
‘ varieties, le. VINC EN'T, Chatham, N. Y. 
Our mammoth. illustrated circular on Dress 
R Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, Ii. 
HORTHAND fy inshore 
by mail or personal 
SCOTT-BROWNE COLLEGE, 1006 Cucstautse. Philadelphix. 
_ORESSMAKING! Send for Descriptive Circula: 
CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTEN 
~the simplest ever made, Ml. KUHN, Bloomington, 11), 
Extra Early Black Cap CARMAN 
BIG Bx he best new and od pccetace phateontte tres at at 
BERRIES fair prices stock, Cat 
Free ale B Bros. So. Glastonbury, Conn 
The Little Giant Cut Nipper sells 





AGENTS readily to mechanics. 100 per cent profit. 


Sample by mail, Loe. RATT Mra. Co., OSTON, Mass. 


$3.0 TO $5 A DAY. ‘orth | 


Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
ER's SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 


ines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
1 Broapway, New Yorx. 


Holly, Mich. 
25 
_& Writes Writes an — ~— with one dipping into the ink. 








= 1 pa packet o of choice ¢ German Flower 

seed De Catalogue for stamp. 
ackets for 25 cents. 

baal a ate ttl M. iC LLARD, West Swanzey, N. H. 


SOMETHING NEW. 





SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.2,2-cen* 


stam 
brings you by mail, prepaid, a beautiful Nickel Tidy 
Holder. Size 4x10 inches. ‘Js ornamental. Every family 
buys them. - men and children, can sell them. Big 
pay toagents, i ASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 



























Pat. 6, 19, North’s Ventilated Broiler.U d | 

1887. on any cook-stove. Every fam- 
ily needs one. B. & C, sent on 
receipt of $1. Ex. a Send 
for cat of vapor stove. Amer. 
Vapor Stove Co., Cleveland, 0. 





Dixon’ 8 ‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YourTH’s Com- 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 


PENCILS the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


N.J., for samples worth double the money. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
ft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The | 
best ever made, ae your dealer for aq 


ives 


Pry Broadway New 4 | 
TW ARINTING 


| Laren Stock of Stam 93 and 
at pe pa sent free, 


Coins in the Worl 
Circulars sent free on application. | 
cents, 
ad s0sePH A wats i W°.19 








Mention Companion, 


DRESSES. 


— veur Printers’ 
ents. 
MURRAY i$t. NEW YORK. 
to 3150. EASY 


BICYCLES $ PAYMENTS. 


prteycies $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. Ww. ROUSE & SON, 8 H S81., Peoria, Tl. 


CATARRH ‘ae SAMPLE. TREATMENT 


So great is our Sita that we can cure you, ErEt. LE te we 
will mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send. »e-stamps to 
toverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO..Newark, Rd. 


OLD GOLD. 


{f the readers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION will get 
their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by 
mail or express to me, T will send — m by return mail a 
certified check for full value thereof 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN BELT KANSA 
Lincoln County, in the centre of Kansas. le hest — 
in the world, “dirt” cheap; best watered county in the | 


| State; ple nty of coal and building-rock. Send address | 


for circular. Correspondence solicited. 


WATERMAN BROS., LINCOLN, KAN. | 


HOW TO GROW 


_ STRAWBERRIES | 


| and other fruits; ‘or ts, or ten names of ns 
growers. PUTNE ‘i & WooDw ARD, Brentwood, 





MP\IAT 















Address, 
Ss E EDS with PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all 


FP cx: T sT 
with name in rubber letters, Je. post) 25 
GIVEN AWAY! A package 
for 2 stamps. New flowers, new engraving; teems 


paid. Circulars Free. Agts. wanted. 
Morgan.Crossman &Co. Springfield. Mass! cTs 
Mixed Flower Seeds (500 kinds) 
with floral bints. Brerybody delighted. Tell all your 





friends. Sendnow. G. WwW. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. _ >a. 
ASK YOUR JR WATCHMAKER FOR 
T:t eee EY. AND NOT 
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WEAR OUT. 


Circulars free, 


Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
OH S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 





Wemakea s pee ialty of manufactur ing Baby Garriages | - 
to sell direc to private parties. You can therefore 
do better with us than with a dealer. We send carriages 
to all points within 500 miles of Chicago free ofcharge. 
Send for catalogue free. AS AISER, 
Clybourn an Cleveland Avenues, Chicago. | 


850,000 


=~ GRAPE VINES 


mall Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted 











Is a first-class trade, and 





ery cheap. - ee AS ROESG for 15e. Descrip- 
tive price list free. LEW S ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 
5 
others, Made by 
a new process. 
LIQUID Ask your dealer for it, and EVERYTHING 
FISH by mail for 15c. postage. 
GEORG E UPTON, BOSTON, 
can be quickly learned 
graduates at work. 
We will teach you thevenale. and put you at work 
West is the country to grow up in. W rite for our cire’s. 
VALENTIN E BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


UPT Superior to all MENDS 
take no other. Sample 
ELEGRAPHY at our school, 9 
in either Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
Pen, | Pencil a and Rubber Stamp. 














Your name on this useful article pe 
” 
Agents make money as they sell on sight. 
EAGLE STAMP W ORKS, New ‘Haven, Conn. 
The only 
medicine 
will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice twenty 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. 


marking linen, books, cards, ete. 
GROUP REMEDY known that 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
Price, 50c. per box. C, 


A. BELDIN, M. D. D. ae N.Y, Be 








TESTED SEEDS of all Varicties, 12 Plants by mail, 50c. 
3 Verbenas, 3 Pansies, 1 Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Double 
White Violet, 1 Heliotrope, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Fuch- 
sin. Catalogue free, Riverside Garden-, Binghamton, N.Y. 


HEW pa TOLU 


Take no other. AN sound, S, GUM U M 
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ital. 


At stores, 6 cakes,5c., COLGAN & Mc AFEE,Louisville, Ky. 
CATARRH URE 
on SENSE 
And STERTOPTICONS 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
NY. 


WhiteTeeth.Perfect dige stion 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
BOOK “Co Tau 
brs SYRES SURE CURE €0., lakeside Bid’ 2, cHICAGO “UL. 
ing every subject for P 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


and a sweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. Box by mail, by mail, 40c. 
IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
-— we stand ready ms a it. Write a —_ 
U 
etc...” A prositable business for a man with small ca 





EGCS FREE OF EXPRESS 





L. Brahmas, P. Rocks 

B. Polish, §. G. Dork 

Leghorns, Wh. Leghorns, Pekin Ducks, 

Bronze Turkeys. Best strains. 

» sonable. Send now for circular and supple- 
ment (9 handsome 3 x 3 illustrations). 

W. H. Schlabach, DeW itt, Iowa. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
60 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 


“HOME EXERCISER,” /or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, compre hen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICALCULTURE,” 
16 FE, Mth St. & 713 5th Ave., N.Y. Prot. 
D: L.Dowp. Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 

says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 


Wyandottes, W. C. 
ings, Houdans, Br. 












A 4 Compete History 
2 Okla- 
— Ns ustrated, 
win veectional map 

an Territory, by Col. E. e. Eve pear. 
pay pk ng going t to tieehe aan sho 
have one _ It is the only pistesy ever written of 
that wonderful country. Yprice$ 00 by mail post- 

paid, OKLAHOMA | PUBLISHING SHING CO., Wichita, Wichita, Kan, 

















The Best on Wheels. Light, 
strong, convenient and low 
priced. Handy to get into 
Handy for sin- 
gle horse or pair. Handy for 
one person or more. Han 

to load or unload. Send for 
Free Circular, “How to pur- 


BI: 


chase direct from y" eco. s 


er.” 
co. SYRACUSE 
Murray <4 N. ¥., 83 8. Market 8 


Sample with directions sent free by mail. | 


rices. Views illustrate | 


Prices rea | 


STATEN ISLAND DYE Nt. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 


| BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. | 
- — | 


LANDS. | 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant 
and profitable homes. Farming, grazing lands, 
timber and mineral lands, manufacturing sites, 
business locations, etc. 

For information, given free of charge, address 


M. RICHARDS, 
Land and Immigration Md: B. & O. R. R., 


Ba ltimore M 
For $70 : 2.50, a book (The Complete Prac- 
fic al Machinist) that gives full 
instructions for its use. Almost any boy can find time. 
before “going for himself,” to master this lathe, 
| thus establish the foundation of a valuable trade. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, IN THE WORKSHOP, | 
without steam power, by using outfits of Barnes? | 
Patented Foot-Power Mac ainery, can bid lower, and 
save more money from their jobs, than by any other 
mae for doing their work. Send tor Catalogue. 


F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 96 Ruby St., Rockford, | Rockford, Ill, 


A FLOWER BED 9h, 


FREE BY MAIL FOR 
Balsam, Petunia Algeoum, 





“our back- -geared 


"You can buy 
scr For 


v-cutting e ngine Lathe. 





anc 










= 


Aster, Phlox, Candytuft, 
Yorning Glory, MiG nonette, 
Pinks, Chrysanthemum; or, for 2% cts., we will send 1 16 
Papers Vegetable Seed, leading varieties. 
— le paper new Field Corn, Send 2-c.'stamp for illus, 
SPRINGFIELD, O, 
JS These Question Books 
are absolutely without a 
rival in preparing for Ex- 
Bo. in School, or for use as Reference 
that has children to Low garnet — ne of 
these books is an . eporienced tex 
om ITHMETIC 
, THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING, PHY "SIOL OGY AND 
y_ Prof. Hathaway. EACH, 50 CENTS. 
Co., Books, EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, O. 
FOR TEACHERS. 
POULTRY FOOD. 


For 10 cts., 
| catal ogue. SPRINGFIELD SEED Co., 
N D ona One Questions 
l Answers. 
ppteetons, for reviewing pupils 
oks. They can be sold in every family 
STATES SOGRAPHY, 
culars mailed free. ‘HE BURROWS BROTHERS 
TRADE MARK. 



















CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY! 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, ground 
fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. seep an 
unlimited time until opened, | 8-lb. cans. “Especially 
adapted for chickens and moulting fowl. Being ground 
fine, it can be readily mixed with the soft ——% d fed 
SO as is give h fowl an equal shar Pr 30 
can; b per Address HOLLIS DRE SED 
WooL 20., 20 North St., Boston, M 








d 
ion n paper. 


A $10 BOOK 2 256. 


A SIC Manual of Uselul Ir Informat! 
and World’s Atlas contains the cream a. a 
whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse o ee knowledge 
on practical subjects. It has a million facts 
zlue to everyone. 50 Full-Page 
Maps and oe of every 
country in the world. It is a handsome 
volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth, 
and contains everything that you need to 
know. Nearly half a million sold in 8 
months. We guarantee no such book bas 
ever before been published, and will refund 
the money to anyone dissatis: 


oN ZS AGENTS senetsrszzters, Ov 


Washington: Another 700 in Springfield, Send 25c. for agents terms 
and a copy bound in Limp cloth, or 50c, for a copy in library style 
_LarrD & LEE, Y. C., Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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rod. 
All —— ont widths, fend b i er any dealer in this line of 
FREIG D. Information free. 
Write The ‘MOMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE co. 
N. Market & Ontario Sts., Chicago, Hls. 





THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those pom clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and Corre S, Dinn 
etc. WHITE 


and Hy Sets, Silverware, Watch 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
ETS of 44 &56 b pieces 
‘TE INDING 


orders. ptt TEA 

with $12 and $15 orders. 
SWISS WATCHES with 

BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 feos, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail zonous ag ay oa 
Premium & Price L: THe GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST. BOSTON, —— 








easy by printed rules 
For old, young, bus- 
iness, pleasure, and 











mm Addre: 
to factory, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn a4 


HYGIENE, | 
Cir- 


| 





MARCH 15, 1888. 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 
“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’ s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 





erful blood-purifier.”’ —J. . Cocke, 
Deuton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: “I have been selling 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. If 
maintains its popularity, while many 
other preparations, formerly as, Ww eil 
known, have long been forgotten.’ 


“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
preparation for purifying the blood.” — 
G. B. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W.T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; Worth $5 a bottle. 


z FAMILY PRIDE.” 


six bottles, $5. 








Capacity, 14 0z. to 25 Ibs. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the value of the 
“‘Youth’s Companion” as an advertising medium, 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


Binghamton, N, Y., has made a new Scale, 
as ate n above, and to each subscriber who men- 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $3.50, and 


“JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 
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CHUBB’S CATALOGUE 





| is ee by all to be the most complete 


| 


encyclopedia of 


FISHING TACKLE 


published, containing over 100 pages; 130 Illustra- 
tions of angli ~ § goods ; 60 different kinds of fishing 
' rods describe: Also, has several original articles 
on fishing, written by the most noted anglers of the 
day. All goods are warranted, and are sold at 
reasonable prices. Rods and tackle sent by mail. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
The Fishing Rod aa FOR, Post Mills, Vt. 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
|N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. ; 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get aps Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large 9 wantit es, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Ban lverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 ~ ‘Ty. er pound, Wexioav ery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each ay. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 




















sc Years’ Experience inf S. 55 Ee le ties in 

growing ourstrong and re eR cee pare 5 oe NTS, OUt. LBS 
Bere fet Three C sas ees ante EES, ~ ‘SON NPI alovelyColor iy 
Blat REE to any address. Gand for icnow. ROR ve ER SCOTT 3 OTT N, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
| of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
| postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
*rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
' Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less ry Whole- 
sale Prices. ey 
sol Washington _ Street, Boston, Mass. 


REER’S 
CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, 18838. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
sary, we will make a present 
one 











ean every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mits"1 5c. in stamps to cover 
cost of finest cata: ie ever 
issued of Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, and every garden 
requisite, containing two 
colored plates and hundreds 
of engravin; mcise direc- 
tions for cultivation. 
| who 


714. Chestnut St., Philada, 











